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ANNUAL MEETING 


Chicago, Illinois 


Stevens Hotel 


December 30-31 


ANNUAL MEETING 


As announced in the October Bu//etin and in the Chapter Letter 
of October 21, the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors will be held in Chicago, 
Illinois at the Stevens Hotel on Monday and Tuesday, December 
30 and 3!. 

The program consists of significant reports of Association com- 
mittees, a special report on the preparation of college and univer- 
sity teachers by a member of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education, a symposium on col- 
lege and university government, and addresses by several out- 
standing members of the Association. 

In addition to a program of professional interest, there is an 
agenda of important Association business. There will be pre- 
sented for action recommendations by Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and the Council to censure the administra- 
tions of certain colleges and universities or to discontinue such 
censure, as faculty-administration relations and conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure at these institutions may seem to 
warrant. Ten members of the Council will be elected and several 
proposed amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws presented 
for consideration and possible ratification. 

To the end that the meeting may be as representative of the 
whole of the Association as possible and that actions taken by the 
meeting be well considered, it is suggested that the members note 
carefully the pertinent materials published in the Bud/etin during 
1940. Among the materials that should receive special attention 
are the reports of investigation by Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, the report of Committee O on Organization 
and Policy, and the report of the Nominating Committee. The 
latter report was published in the October Bu//etin. In the present 
issue of the Budletin there are published again the names of the 
nominees selected by the Nominating Committee together with a 
brief biographical sketch of each and the name of one additional 
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nominee from District VII presented by petition pursuant to By- 
Law No.1. The first part of the 1940 Committee O report, dealing 
with Constitutional amendments, was published in the October 
Bulletin. The full report is published in this present issue. 

The meeting is being held in connection with the annual meetings 
of the American Political Science Association, the American Society 
for Public Administration, and the Association of American Law 
Schools. The American Political Science Association and the 
American Society for Public Administration will be in session at the 
Palmer House, December 27-30, and the Association of American 
Law Schools at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on December 27, 
28, and 30. The meeting is scheduled to follow these three other 
meetings with overlapping time of only a half day. This arrange- 
ment should facilitate good attendance from these other groups. 
In this connection it should be pointed out to Association members 
in general that while the programs of the government and law 
groups are of primary interest to the specialists in these fields, 
they are also of interest to all college and university teachers, par- 
ticularly to Association members. Indeed, some of the problems 
of legal and political education dealt with in these programs are of 
definite concern to all who are interested in the objectives of the 
American Association of University Professors and the welfare of 
higher education. 

The annual dinner of the Association will be held on the evening 
of December 30. Dr. Frederick S. Deibler, President of the Asso- 
ciation, will be the toastmaster. The speakers for the occasion 
are Dr. Quincy Wright, Professor of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Dr. Ernest H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin 
College. 

The committee on local arrangements for the meeting is as fol- 
lows: Professors F. Roger Dunn, Central YMCA College, 
Chairman; William F. Edgerton, University of Chicago; H. C. 
Havighurst, Northwestern University; Harold W. Holt, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Julius Kuhinka, Loyola University; and Edwin J. 
Kunst, Central YMCA College. 

A large and representative attendance at all the sessions of the 
meeting, particularly by members and their colleagues from institu- 
tions reasonably near Chicago, is desired. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


PROGRAM 


Monday, December 30, 1940 


9:30 A. M.—Council Meeting 
11:00 A. M.—Registration of delegates, members, and guests 


Registration fee 50 cents 


2:00 P. M.—First Session 


Address of Welcome by The Very Rev. Michael J. 
O’Connell, President of De Paul University 


Announcement of Committee on Resolutions 


Report of Committee O on Organization and Policy, 


Professor W. W. Cook, Chairman, Northwestern 
University 


Discussion of the Committee’s report and consideration of 
proposed Constitutional and By-Law amendments 


Preparation of College and University Teachers—a 
report for the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education by Profes- 


sor Ernest V. Hollis of The City College (New 
York) 


Questions and discussion. 


Report of Nominating Committee, Professor Rich- 
ard H. Shryock, Chairman, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 


Election of Council members 
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7:00 P. M.—Annual Dinner" 


Toastmaster—Professor Frederick S. Deibler, 
Northwestern University 


Address, ““Academic Freedom and World Politics,” 
by Professor Quincy Wright, University of Chi- 
cago 


Address, “The Professor Administrant,” by Dr. 
Ernest H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin College 


Tickets $2.00 at Registration Desk 


Taesday, December 31, 1940 


9:30 A. M.—Second Session 
Report of the General Secretary 


Report of Committee A on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman, Duke 
University 
Consideration of Committee A and Council recommendations 


concerning censured administrations 


Informal Forum: Association problems 


2:30 P. M.—Third Session 


Report of Committee T on Place and Function of 
Faculties in College and University Govern- 
ment, Professor Paul W. Ward, Chairman, Syra- 
cuse University 


1 Formal and informal. 
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Symposium on College and University Government: 


Faculty Participation in the Government of Antioch College, 
Dr. A. D. Henderson, President 


The Executive Committee System at the University of IIli- 
nois, Professor William A. Oldfather 


Informal discussion 
Report of Committee on Resolutions 


Unfinished and miscellaneous business 


Wednesday, January 1, 1941 


9:30 A. M.—Council Meeting 


INFORMATION CONCERNING NOMINEES 
FOR THE COUNCIL 


The following brief biographical sketches of the 1940 nominees 
for the Council are published for the information of the mem- 
bership, pursuant to By-Law No.1. All of these nominees, except 
one in District VII, were selected by the Nominating Committee, 
as published in the October, 1940 Bulletin. Election of ten mem- 
bers of the Council will be held at the Annual Meeting in Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 30. 


Members of the Council for 1941-1943' 


DISTRICT I 


Cuar.otre D’Evetyn, Medieval English Literature, Mount Hol- 
yoke College 


Elected 1921; Chap. Pres., 1932-34; Com. on Library Service, 1930- 


Born 1889. B.L., 1911, Mills College; Ph.D., 1917, Bryn Mawr College. In- 
structor, 1917-32, Professor, 1932- , Chairmanof Department, 1939- , Mount 
Holyoke College. 


Tuomas H. McGraiz, English, University of New Hampshire 


Elected 1933; Chap. Secy.-Treas., 1938- 


Born 1905. A.B., 1927, University of New Hampshire; A.M., 1931, Ph.D., 
1936, Cornell University. Assistant, 1927-28, Instructor, 1928-36, Assistant 
Professor, 1936- , University of New Hampshire. 


DISTRICT Il 


Morss S. Aten, English, Trinity College 


Elected 1921; Chap. Pres., 1935- 

Born 1890. B.A., 1912, M.A., 1913, Wesleyan University; M.A., 1913, Colum- 
bia University; attended Oxford University, 1913-14; Ph.D., 1920, Princeton 
University. Associate Professor, 1920- , Trinity College. 


1 One from each district to be elected. 
* Refers in this and each following statement to the date of election to Associa- 
tion membership. 
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Jewett Hucues Busuey, Mathematics, Hunter College 


Elected 1925; Chap. Pres., 1938-40. 

Born 1896. A.B., 1915, University of Arkansas; A.M., 1916, University of Mis- 
souri; Ph.D., 1924, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1916-18, High School, 
Columbia, Missouri; Instructor, 1918-24, Assistant Professor, 1924-27, Associ- 
ate Professor, 1927-30, University of Arkansas; Assistant Professor, 1930-39, 
Associate Professor, 1939- , Hunter College. 


DISTRICT III 


Ju.ius W. Pratt, American History, University of Buffalo 


Elected 1928; Chap. Pres., 1933-35. 

Born 1888. A.B., 1908, Davidson College; M.A., 1914, Ph.D., 1924, University 
of Chicago. Instructor and Assistant Professor, 1916-24, United States Naval 
Academy; Assistant Professor, 1924-26, Rutgers University; Professor and 
Head of Department, 1926- , University of Buffalo. 


Pau W. Warp, Philosophy, Syracuse University 


Elected 1926; Chap. Pres., 1932-33; Chm., Com. on Place and Function of 
Faculties in College and University Government, 1938- ; Associate Secretary 
of Association, 1939-40. 

Born 1893. Attended University of Colorado, 1910-12; A.B., 1914, Butler 
University; A.M., 1916, Ph.D., 1928, Columbia University; Diploma, 1917, 
Union Theological Seminary; attended London School of Economics, 1920-21. 
Instructor, 1922-24, Assistant Professor, 1924-29, Associate Professor, 1929-37, 
Professor and Chairman of Department, 1937— , Syracuse University. 


DISTRICT IV 


RicHarD J. Purce.t, History, Catholic University of America 


Elected 1930; Chap. Pres., 1938-40. 

Born 1887. B.A., 1910, M.A., 1911, University of Minnesota; Ph.D., 1916, 
Yale University; LL.B., 1939, Georgetown University. Head of Department 
of History and Government, 1916-20, College of St. Thomas; Instructor, 1920- 
22, Associate Professor, 1922-29; Professor, 1929- , Head of Department, 
193!1— , Catholic University of America; Guggenheim Fellow, 1927-28. 


S. Swartcey, English, Allegheny College 
Elected 1924; Chap. Secy., 1930-34; Chap. Pres., 1934-35. 
Born 1884. A.B., 1905, Ph.D., 1917, University of Pennsylvania; S.T.B., 1908, 
A.M., 1909, Boston University. Master, 1908-10, Harrisburg Academy; In- 
structor, 1910-14, Assistant Professor, 1914-20, Associate Professor, 1920-21, 
Professor, 1921- , Allegheny College. 
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DISTRICT V 


Cuaries L. Jamison, Business Administration, University of 
Michigan 
Elected 1932; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1937-38; Chap. Pres., 1938-39. 
Born 1885. A.B., 1913, M.A., 1924, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1930, 
University of Chicago. Lecturer, 1921-22, University of Minnesota; Assistant 


Professor, Associate Professor, and Professor, 1922~29, University of Wisconsin; 
Professor, 1929- , University of Michigan. 


Nicuotas Mocenporrr, Botany, University of Toledo 


Elected 1929; Chap. Secy., 1934-35; Chap. Pres., 1938-39; Com. on Organiza- 
tion and Conduct of Chapters, 1940- 

Born 1899. B.S., 1921, M.S., 1922, Wageningen (Holland); M.S., 1925, Rutgers 
University; Ph.D., 1929, University of Wisconsin. Research Assistant, 1923-25, 
Rutgers University; Research Assistant, 1926-29, University of Wisconsin; 
Assistant Professor, 1929-34, Associate Professor,1934- , University of Toledo. 


DISTRICT VI 


A. Browne Lt, Educational Psychology, Duke University 


Elected 1938; Chap. Pres., 1939-40. 

Born 1895. A.B., 1917, Allegheny College; A.M., 1923, Ph.D., 1926, University 
of Chicago. Instructor, 1923-25, University of Illinois; Assistant Professor, 
1926-27, Cornell University; Assistant Professor, 1927-28, University of Michi- 
gan; Professor, 1928-30, George Peabody College for Teachers; Professor, 
1930- , Duke University. 


MicuaeEt C. D’Arconne, Sociology, Xavier University 


Elected 1935; Chap. Pres., 1938-39. 


Born 1890. B.A., 1908, College Namur; M.A., 1910, Ph.D., 1912, University 
of Liége. Professor, 1912-28, Little Rock College; Professor and Chairman of 
Graduate School, 1928-33, Loyola University; Professor and Chairman of De- 
partment, 1934- , Xavier University. 


DISTRICT VII 
Presented by the Nominating Committee: 


M. M. Boser, Economics, Lawrence College 


Elected 1930; Chap. Secy. 1930-31; Chap. Pres., 1934-35. 
Born 1891. B.S., 1918, University of Montana; A.M., 1920, Ph.D., 1925, 
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Harvard University. Instructor, 1923-27, Harvard University; Lecturer, 
1925-27, Boston University; Associate Professor, 1927-29, Professor, 1929- , 
Lawrence College; Visiting Professor, February—June, 1939, University of 
Buffalo. 


Cuar.es O. Ler, Pharmacy, Purdue University 


Elected 1920; Chap. Secy., 1932-33; Chap. Pres., 1937-39. 


Born 1883. Attended Baker University, 1908-10; B.S., 1913, University of 
Kansas; M.S., 1917, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1930, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Teacher,1913-15, Medical College of Virginia; Professor, 191 5-20, 1926-29, 
1930- , Purdue University; in charge of dispensary, 1925-26, University 
of Wisconsin; Pharmacist, 1920-23, Acting Superintendent, 1922-23, General 
Hospital, Wuhu, China; Professor, 1923-25, University of Nanking. 


Presented by petition: 


Joun A. Kinneman, Sociology, Illinois State Normal University 


Elected 1931; Chap. Pres., 1937-38. 


Born 1895. A.B., 1921, Dickinson College; A.M., 1923, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ph.D., 1940, Northwestern University. Assistant Professor, 1921-27, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania; Visiting Instructor, 1924 and 
1926, State Teachers College, Bellingham, Washington; Assistant Professor, 
1927-29, Associate Professor, 1929- Illinois State Normal University. 


DISTRICT VIII 
A. S. Merritt, Mathematics, Montana State University 


Elected 1924; Chap. Pres., 1934-35, 1939-40. 


Born 1887. A.B., 1911, M.A., 1914, Ph.D., 1916, University of Chicago. As- 
sistant and Instructor, 1911-14, Colgate University; Assistant Professor, 1916- 
20, Associate Professor, 1920-23, Professor, 1923- , Chairman of Division of 
Physical Sciences, 1936- , Montana State University. 


Joun A. Viec, Government, Iowa State College 


Elected 1938; Chap. Exec. Bd., 1939-40. 


Born 1904. A.B., 1926, St. Olaf College; A.M., 1929, University of lowa; 
Ph.D., 1937, University of Chicago. Instructor, 1926-28, Pleasant View Acad- 
emy; Assistant, 1928-29, University of lowa; Instructor, 1929-34, Burlington 
Junior College; Research Associate, 1934-37, University of Chicago; Associate 
Professor, 1937- , lowa State College. 
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DISTRICT IX 


Wixsy T. Goocn, Chemistry, Baylor University 


Elected 1933; Chap. Pres., 1937-38. 


Born 1885. B.S., 1906, M.S., 1908, Baylor University; Ph.D., 1918, University 
of Chicago. Instructor, 1908-09, Professor, 1909- , Chairman of Division of 
Physical Sciences, 1935- , Baylor University. 


E. J. Workman, Physics, University of New Mexico 


Elected 1934; Chap. Pres., 1936-37, 1938-39. 

Born 1899. Attended Ohio State University, 1919-20; B.S., 1924, Whitman 
College; attended Stanford University, 1926-27; Ph.D., 1930, University of 
Virginia. Instructor, 1924-26, Whitman College; Instructor, 1927-28, North 
Dakota State College; National Research Fellow, 1930-32; Research Associate, 
1932-33, Reed College; Associate Professor and Head of Department, 1933-39 
Professor and Head of Department, 1939- , University of New Mexico. 


DISTRICT X 


Sypney W. AncLemAN, English, University of Utah 


Elected 1935; Chap. Vice-Pres., 1938-39; Chap. Pres., 1939- 


Born 1902. A.B., 1923, Amherst College; A.M., 1925, Ph.D., 1937, University 
of California. Assistant Professor, 1927-39, Associate Professor, 1939- , Uni- 
versity of Utah. 


EtHev Sasin-Smitn, Psychology and Philosophy, Mills College 


Elected 1920; Chap. Secy., 1923-24, 1926-27; Chap. Pres., 1927-28, 1939- 

Born 1887. B.A., 1908, M.A., 1914, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1916, 
University of Illinois. Assistant, 1916-17, University of Illinois; Associate, 
1917-21, Acting Head of Department, 1921-22, Bryn Mawr College; Associate 


Professor and Professor, 1922— , Convenor of School of Graduate Studies, 1929- 
39, Mills College. 


ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE O 


During the past year, in addition to an exchange of opinion by 
memoranda between the members of the Committee concerning 
suggested changes in the Constitution and By-Laws, there was a 
meeting of the full Committee on May 18. Prior to this meet- 
ing, at the invitation of the President of the Association, the 
Chairman of the Committee attended a session of the Council 
on April 13 to discuss with the Council various suggestions before 
the Committee. Opinions and suggestions informally expressed 
by the Council and all other suggestions received by the Com- 
mittee were carefully considered at the May meeting, at which 
time a consensus was reached on the details of the 1940 report. 

The recommendations of the Committee this year are designed 
primarily to correct inconsistencies, to clarify obscurities, and to 
further the democratization of the Association’s procedures begun 
six years ago. Sections I, II, III, IV, and V of the Committee’s 
report, which deal with proposed changes in the Constitution, 
were, pursuant to Article IX, Section 2 of the Constitution, pub- 
lished in the October Bulletin. The remaining Sections VI, VII, 
and VIII are concerned with changes in the By-Laws. The most 
significant of the proposed By-Law changes is a provision in By- 
Law No. 1 for the selection of nominees for the Presidency and the 
two Vice-Presidencies by petition in addition to those selected by 
the Nominating Committee. This provision is similar to that 
in By-Law No. 1 for the selection and presentation of nominees for 
the Council by petition. The entire report follows: 


The Committee believes it is desirable that the expiration of 
the terms of the President, the two Vice-Presidents, and the 
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members of the Council coincide and suggests that these terms of 
office expire at the close of the last session of the Annual Meeting 
or, if a meeting of the Council is held after and in connection with 
the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session of the Council, 
or thereafter on the election of successors. At present, pursuant 
to Article III, Section 2, the terms of office of the President and 
the Vice-Presidents expire at the closing session of the Annual 
Meeting or thereafter on the election of successors, and those of 
the retiring members of the Council at the close of the last session 
of the Council meeting held in connection with the Annual Meet- 
ing, which may be before or after the last session of the Annual 
Meeting. 

Proposed Constitutional amendment is submitted in Appendix I. 


II 


The Committee recommends that Article III, Section 3, of the 
Constitution be amended so as to provide that the vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice-Presidents be taken in accordance with the “single 
transferable vote” system as is now provided for in the vote for the 
elective members of the Council. 


Proposed Constitutional amendment is submitted in Appen- 
dix II. 


III 


The Committee suggests deletion of the last clause of Section 1 
of Article VII, which reads as follows: “and no member who is in 
default shall be qualified to exercise any privileges of member- 
ship.” The word “default” in this clause is not defined, and, as 
a matter of practical administration, it is difficult to distinguish 
from default in payment of dues for so long a time as to disqualify 
for membership as provided in Section 3 of Article VII, which reads 
as follows: ‘“Non-payment of dues by an Active, Associate, or 
Junior Member for two years shall terminate membership, but 
in such a case a member may be reinstated by the Council on 
payment of arrears.” Experience has indicated, and the Com- 
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mittee believes, that it is wiser to accord to all members of the 
Association the privileges of membership at all times, even though 
some of them may be dilatory in the matter of paying dues. 


Proposed Constitutional amendment is submitted in Appendix 
Il. 


IV 


Throughout the history of the Association Junior Members 
have been voting members of chapters except for the purpose of 
selecting delegates to the Annual Meeting. This restriction is 
found in the second sentence of Article X, which reads as follows: 
“The Active Members of the Association in each Chapter may 
elect one or more delegates to the Annual Meeting.” The Com- 
mittee suggests for consideration the desirability of removing this 
restriction on the voting privilege of Junior Members in chapter 
meetings by changing the second sentence of Article X to read as 
follows: “The Active and Junior Members of the Association in 


each Chapter may elect one or more delegates to the Annual 
Meeting.” 

Proposed Constitutional amendment to effect this change is 
submitted in Appendix IV. 


Pursuant to Article VI of the Constitution, By-Laws may be 
adopted at any Annual Meeting of the Association. There is no 
Constitutional requirement that notice of proposed By-Laws be 
published in advance of the meeting similar to the provision in 
Article IX concerning proposed Constitutional amendments. 
That is the distinction between the procedure for the adoption 
of Constitutional amendments and By-Laws. The Committee 
believes this distinction to be sound, but believes that By-Laws 
should not apply to the procedures of the meeting which enacted 
them and recommends an appropriate Constitutional amendment. 

Proposed Constitutional amendment to effect this change is 
submitted in Appendix V. 


|| 
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VI 


By-Law No. 1 provides for nominations for members of the 
Council by petition as well as by the Nominating Committee. 
Committee O proposes that similar provisions be made for pres- 
entation by petition of nominees for the Presidency and the two 
Vice-Presidencies. In the case of nominations for the Council, the 
By-Law requires that a nominating petition carry the signatures of 
not less than 50 Active Members resident within the district from 
which the Council member is to be chosen, with a proviso that not 
more than Io signing the petition shall be members of a single 
chapter. The recommendation of the Committee is that petitions 
nominating a person for President or Vice-President shall be signed 
by not less than 150 Active Members, with the proviso that not 
more than 15 of those signing shall be from a single chapter and not 
more than go from a single district. 

It should be noted that, if the Committee’s proposal is adopted, 
the names of all nominees for office will be printed, together with 
brief biographies of each, in the issue of the Bud/etin which appears 
just prior to the Annual Meeting, and that nominations from the 
floor—now permissible for President and Vice-Presidents—will not 
be permissible. In this way, chapters will have an opportunity, in 
case there should be more than one nominee for these offices, to 
consider their merits in advance of the Annual Meeting. 

In view of the fact that the Association now has approximately 
16,000 members, it seems to the Committee that the requirement 
that nominating petitions for President and Vice-President must 
carry at least 150 signatures is a reasonable one and that the 
further requirement that signers come from a number of different 
chapters and from at least two districts is also reasonable. 

The proposed amendment to By-Law No. 1 is submitted in Ap- 
pendix VI. 


Vil 


Although there is no constitutional provision governing the date 
of the Annual Meeting, it has been customary to hold it late in 
December in connection with the meeting of a departmental or 
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subject-matter organization. The present provisions in By-Law 
No. 1 for the selection and publication of nominees for the Council 
make it mandatory to hold the Annual Meeting after the publica- 
tion of the December Bulletin. Committee O recommends an 
amendment to By-Law No. 1 which would make it possible to hold 
the Annual Meeting at an earlier date. An amendment to accom- 
plish this purpose is submitted in Appendix VII. 


VIII 


Some chapters have raised the question whether it is permissible 
for them to meet with other chapters and have placed various inter- 
pretations on the last sentence of By-Law No. 5, which reads as 
follows: “If it seems desirable, a chapter may meet with other 
local organizations.” The Committee believes that if chapters 
wish to meet with other chapters there should be no question about 
their right to do so and in Appendix VIII submits a clarifying 
amendment to By-Law No. 5. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendments 


Appendix I 


Amend Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution by striking 
out the whole of the second sentence, which reads as follows: 
“The terms of the officers shall expire at the closing session of the 
Annual Meeting, or thereafter on the election of successors, except 
that terms of retiring members of the Council shall not expire until 
the close of the last session of the Council held in connection with 
the Annual Meeting” and substitute the following: “The terms 
of office of the President, the Vice-Presidents, and of the members 
of the Council shall expire at the close of the last session of the 
Annual Meeting, or if a meeting of the Council is held after and in 
connection with the Annual Meeting, at the close of the last session 
of the Council, or thereafter on the election of successors.” 
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Appendix II 


Amend Article III, Section 3, of the Constitution by striking 
out the whole of the first three sentences which read: “The 
President and the Vice-Presidents shall ordinarily be elected by 
a majority vote of the Active Members present and voting at the 
Annual Meeting, but on request of one-fifth of these members a 
proportional vote shall be taken in the manner prescribed in 
Article X. The vote for elective members of the Council shall 
be taken in accordance with the ‘single transferable vote’ system, 
i. e., on each ballot the member or delegate casting it shall indicate 
his preferences by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before the names of 
the nominees for each district; and in case no candidate in a 
district has received a majority of first choices, the ballots of 
whichever candidate in that district has the smallest number of 
first choices shall be distributed in accordance with the second 
choices indicated on such ballots; and thus the distribution of 
ballots in each district shall proceed until in each district some 
candidate secures a majority of all votes cast, whereupon such 
candidate shall be declared elected. On the demand of one- 
fifth of the Active Members present and voting a proportional 
vote for Council members shall be taken in the manner prescribed 
in Article X” and substitute the following: “The President, the 
Vice-Presidents, and the elective members of the Council shall be 
elected by a majority vote of the Active Members present and 
voting at the Annual Meeting. Where there are more than two 
nominees for any office, the vote for that office shall be taken in 
accordance with the ‘single transferable vote’ system, i. ¢., on each 
ballot the member or delegate casting it shall indicate his pref- 
erence by the numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., before the names of the 
nominees for each office; and in case no nominee receives a ma- 
jority of first choices, the ballots of whichever nominee for a 
particular office has the smallest number of first choices shall be 
distributed in accordance with the second choices indicated in 
each ballot; and thus the distribution of ballots for each office 
shall proceed until for each office one nominee secures a majority 
of the votes cast, whereupon such nominee shall be declared elected. 
On the request of one-fifth of the Active Members present and 
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voting a proportional vote shall be taken in the manner prescribed 
in Article X.” 


Appendix III 


Amend Article VII, Section 1, of the Constitution by deleting 
the last clause, which reads as follows: “and no member who is 
in default shall be qualified to exercise any privileges of member- 
ship.” 

If this proposed amendment is adopted, Section 1 of Article VII 
will read as follows: ‘Each Active Member shall pay four dollars 
and each Associate or Junior Member shall pay three dollars to 
the Treasurer as annual dues.” 


Appendix IV 


Amend Article X by inserting the words “and Junior” between 
the words “‘Active” and “Members” in the second sentence. 

If this amendment is adopted, the second sentence of Article X 
will read as follows: “The Active and Junior Members of the 
Association in each chapter may elect one or more delegates to 
the Annual Meeting.” 


Appendix V 


Amend Article VI of the Constitution by adding the following 
words: “‘to become effective at the close of the last session of the 
Annual Meeting which enacted them.” 


Proposed By-Law Amendments 
Appendix VI 


Amend By-Law No. 1 by inserting as the third sentence of 
the fourth paragraph the following new sentence: “Nominations 
for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidencies may also be made by 
petition signed by not less than 150 Active Members of the Asso- 
ciation, provided that not more than 15 of those signing the peti- 
tion shall be members of a single chapter and not more than go 
shall be members of a single district.” 
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Appendix VII 


Amend By-Law No. 1 by inserting as the ninth sentence of the 
fourth paragraph (assuming the adoption of the amendment sub- 
mitted in Appendix VI) the following new sentence: ‘Should the 
Annual Meeting be scheduled for October or November instead of in 
December, the Nominating Committee shall report to the General 
Secretary not later than May 1 for publication in the June and 
October issues of the Bu//etin and nominations by petition shall be 
filed not later than September 15 for publication in the October 
Bulletin.” 


Appendix VIII 


Amend By-Law No. 5 by substituting for the last sentence which 
now reads: “If it seems desirable, the chapter may meet with 
other local organizations” the following sentence, “If it seems de- 
sirable, a chapter may meet with other chapters and with other 
local organizations.” 


Wa ter W. Cook (Law), Northwestern University, Chairman 
Wituram M. Hepsurn (Law), University of Alabama 
Epwarp C, Kirk.anp (History), Bowdoin College 

Kirk H. Porter (Political Science), State University of lowa 
Francis J. TscHan (History), Pennsylvania State College 


TO THINK OR NOT TO THINK 


By ROBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


The Germans have been characterized—rightly or wrongly— 
as a people who seek only the right to obey. It would seem, as we 
look upon the world now, as if their leaders also sought the right 
to make others obey; and the nations have been grouped into 
two camps: those which allow their leaders to think for the people 
(the totalitarians), and those which still, theoretically at least, do 
their thinking for themselves (the democracies). We like to 
believe that we belong to the latter group—and once in a while 
it really looks as if we did do some thinking of our own. But 
more often we play the game of “follow our leader,” and rarely 


(despite the fact that we have no concentration camps) does one 


dare to swim against the mysterious current which we call “public 
opinion.” 

As this is true in the “outside world,” so is it true in the groves 
of Academe. “Student opinion” is all-powerful on the campus, 
and even in the classroom there are those who try to find out what 
“teacher opinion”’ is, that they may echo it, and derive academic 
kudos on the examination. Undergraduates have been likened 
to the phonograph and the parrot by irate pedagogues who have 
the strange idea that students should be taught to think for them- 
selves—but this is an undeserved distinction, as the phonograph 
(and, as far as I know, the parrot) repeat accurately the sounds 
they receive. Students are not always able to do even this. 

It is, perhaps, pertinent to inquire if the too frequent lack of a 
desire to think, on the part of the undergraduate, is not—to some 
extent, at least—the fault of the teacher. Too often he does not 
encourage thinking on the part of his class, losing patience, per- 
haps, with the first feeble flutterings of his fledglings, or irritated 
by the too positive dogmatism based on insufficient data, char- 
acteristic of the Sophomore. Emphasis on fact, there must be; 
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and about fact, as about taste, on est disputandum; but the great 
difference between school and college is (or ought to be) that facts, 
which in school are ends in themselves, become in college means to 
other ends, chief among which is the formation of judgment. 
And the opinions born in college are (or should be) the parents of 
other opinions developed in later life—as the number of facts 
at one’s disposal multiplies; for it is in the change of opinion that 
growth is measured. As Stevenson has said, there is no reason in 
being ashamed of having passed through Dieppe when one gets 
to Paris—it is a necessary station on the road. Those who would 
keep young refuse to settle in any one place as long as they have 
the strength to move on. 


II 


It becomes evident that opinions in themselves are of little 
value permanently (it is only of politicians that the voters habitu- 
ally require consistency); but the reasons why these opinions 
are held must always be of interest and importance. If anyone 
at any time is likely to be called upon to defend his opinions, he 
must have good reasons—and the least satisfactory reasons are, 
that he has read them in a book, or been told them in class, or 
has found them in the periodicals, or heard them in casual con- 
versations with more or less intimate friends. It is unfortunately 
true that there are teachers who deliver themselves of dicta 
leading to the perhaps natural conclusions that there are “‘ortho- 
dox” opinions concerning the values of, let us say, given authors— 
or the reasons for the outbreak of the first World War, or the 
second; but some of us have lived long enough to see that certain 
economic laws which we were taught could not be broken with 
impunity are ignored daily without bringing even the economic 
world to an end. The contemporary opinions held of Keats and 
Shelley are now ridiculed, and it is the critics rather than the 
poets who have suffered by them; the “‘orthodox” opinions of our 
contemporary critics on contemporary poets may be as absurd 
in a hundred years. 

What teacher has not had to endure the student who comes 
to class ready with poised notebook and pencil to take down his 
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obiter dicta as if they were Gospel truth; the undergraduate who 
expects that neat packages of knowledge will be handed out, 
that they may be memorized and regurgitated on the examina- 
tion with an accuracy which would insure a high grade, and a 
Phi Beta Kappa key, and a “cum laude” on the diploma at the 
end of four years? ‘What do you think of Twelfth Night?” 
asked one such young hopeful just before the mid-years. ‘Why 
do you want to know what I think of the play?” “‘Well, the ex- 
aminations are not far off, and I want to get a good mark.” 
Cannot this dialogue be echoed on a hundred campuses? Do not 
many teachers foster this method of instruction (such as it is)? 
Are not the ranks of Phi Beta Kappa full of such students, whose 
good grades are the result of excellent memories and of a reason- 
able accuracy in reporting a teacher’s conclusions? Is it not pos- 
sible for an independent student to gain much from a college 
course, to do much thinking on his own account, and not amass 
the requisite number of honor grades to assure membership in 
this honor society? Are there not students who seek, not neces- 
sarily the “‘snap” courses, but those in which a high mark is 
given (and the students know such courses) as a reward for 
echoing the teacher’s idiosyncracies? If this be the case, the 
undergraduates do not study the subject but the pedagogue’s 
peculiarities, and gain at least a valuabie lesson in human nature 
—which may serve them well in after-life. But we should hardly 
rank them as “‘scholars,” in the generally accepted meaning of the 
term. 

I may here observe that (speaking as an outsider) my comments 
concerning Phi Beta Kappa apply to many other honorary aca- 
demic societies, which are, perhaps, not so widely known. Al- 
though Phi Beta Kappa has come to be regarded as a “fraternity 
of scholars,” admission to it is open at many institutions only to 
undergraduates on the basis of grades in undergraduate work, 
most of which does not require (if it admits) original thinking. 
Some of the ablest scholars we have today did not, as under- 
graduates, have the necessary grade points to qualify. Some of 
them did not qualify because of a specialized scholarly interest 
evidenced early in life in certain fields of learning. I can recall 
an undergraduate who passed the best “scholastic aptitude” 
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test—outranking several members of the Faculty who took the 
examination voluntarily—yet her grades were not sufficiently 
high to warrant her election to Phi Beta Kappa. She undoubtedly 
gained more from her college course than did many of her class- 
mates whose grades were higher and honors more obvious. 


One might perhaps wish that there were other means of measur- 
ing academic achievement than by grades, and that membership 
in a society of scholars were not attained on such an uncertain 
foundation; or that, recognizing how many honors and scholar- 
ships are awarded on a basis of grades, our colleagues were more 
careful in marking their students. Too often an inquiring mind 
gets no credit, an eagerness to learn is overlooked, while a good 
memory or a good bluff is rewarded unduly. It is true that eager- 
ness may be simulated, or an attitude of inquiry assumed, to prick 
immature dogmatism on the part of a young instructor (which he 
is not likely to detect); and a clever, if not very intellectual, 
student may even descend, in extremis, to flattery (which is more 
easily remarked). One reason why examinations are so hard to 
grade fairly is that teachers often feel the necessity of reading 
between the lines; a “true-false” test is easy to mark, because it 
does not often demand of the student the exercise of judgment, 
and is more likely to be based on facts which cannot be disputed. 

All examinations should aim to find out what the student knows 
rather than what he does not know—the latter, after all, is not 
so difficult. Consequently, the questions should be carefully 
phrased; and on comprehensive examinations for the honor 
student there should be ample opportunity for the exercise of 
judgment on the solid basis of the facts at the student’s disposal— 
for the utilization of which, he should be given suitable credit. 
On the other hand, not much credit should be given for fluent 
generalizations, which often hide an inadequate basis for a reason- 
ing, which is frequently plausible and not infrequently adequately 
expressed. It is unfortunate when a certain percentage of A’s 
or of B’s is required—for then each class sets its own standard, 
and there is no absolute standard which cannot vary. In the 
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two upper years, at any rate, it is unfair to expect five per cent 
A’s, ten per cent B’s, fifty per cent C’s, ten per cent D’s, and 
five per cent E’s. A small class of advanced students should 
produce all A’s and B’s (especially if studying their major sub- 
ject, in which lies their major interest); in graduate work a C is 
a failure. In colleges where the election to honorary societies is 
on the “percentage basis,” it seems unfair that a member of the 
Class of 1929 should not make the society because the quota was 
filled, whereas, with the same record, he might have gained the 
honor had he been a member of 1928 or 1930. This possibility 
may raise the question as to how “scholarly” such a group may be; 
surely its recognition of achievement is limited. 

No substitute for grades having been found, we have to make 
the best of them. In general, it may be felt that the fewer we 
have, the better. Differences of opinion between instructors 
would be minimized if we had but three: H (honor), P (pass), 
and F (failure). When one tries to differentiate between high 
honors (A) and honors (B), or between pass (C) and low pass (D), 
one provides an entering wedge for difficulties, particularly in 
sectioned courses; a scale of fifteen—or rather of twelve, for if 
E means anything it can have no plus or minus—adds to the 
difficulties; and a scale of 100 (if such really exists), is, in many 
fields, meaningless. Who can adequately determine that a given 
essay rates 79 and not 80? and so instructors are often asked to 
give 75 if they cannot mark a paper 80, or 85 if they cannot award 
it 90, to keep gray hairs out of the Registrar’s office. There is 
little to choose between 40 and 45; every mark below 60 is a fail- 
ure; but sometimes §9 is used as a disciplinary grade, to show 
over-cutting or some other academic sin not directly connected 
with ignorance. And then these figures are roughly translated 
into A’s, B’s, and C’s, according to an arbitrary scale; but there 
is no one to value a given B. Who has not found, in changing 
institutions, that his old C must become a B, or his old B a C, in 
the new place; or that, in the same institution, the B given to 
Freshmen is not that given to Seniors; or that B’s given to under- 
graduates, to honor students, to graduate students, have different 
values? 

The suggestion has been made that, instead of grades for in- 
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dividual courses, we might set a general examination at the end 
of the student’s Sophomore year, to test his fitness for taking up his 
major; and, at the end of the Senior year, a comprehensive 
examination in his major subject (something like the Harvard 
“generals”) to determine his fitness for the degree. In stressing 
these examinations, the responsibility for good work would be 
thrust on the student; and the courses he follows need not be 
graded at all. But these examinations would have to be judged 
according to some kind of scale; and perhaps H, P, and F would 
be as good a scale as any. 

It is clear that the reports on the final comprehensive examina- 
tions might not be in before the students are considered for 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa. In some places, every instructor 
who has students eligible for the honorary societies is asked to rate 
the candidates in terms of achievement, initiative, judgment, etc., 
without reference to more formal grades, and such ratings are 
likely to be sound. In small classes, the instructor gets to know 
his students—especially if the class participates in discussion— 
but in large lecture courses he can base his opinion on written work 
chiefly, or on the discussion which may take place in section- 
meetings. It should be noted that the basis of election to the 
honorary societies varies much in different places, and doubtless 
some are fairer than others. But in most colleges, I suspect, 
grades still play an important part in determining such honors, 
and when the “outside world” takes note of Phi Beta Kappa mem- 
bership, it assumes that “scholarship” is accurately measured by 
such means. 

There are those who base their conception of a person’s re- 
ligious nature on the number of church services he attends. Who 
can forget the favorable impression which Uriah Heep’s immersion 
in a hymn book made upon the members of the prison board who 
saw him in his cell? 

Grades are too much with us; and it is perhaps our fault that 
students think rather of them than of any advantages derived 
from our courses. For we require a C average for those who will 
remain in college; we demand a certain number of A’s and B’s 
for those who would gain academic distinction. Strictly speaking, 
the teacher does not “give” a grade—he only indicates it; and 
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most teachers are fair in this indication. But it is inevitable 
that there should be differences in our standards; some insist 
on well-nigh perfection before giving an A (and so give very few), 
while others take effort into account, and give A’s more freely. 
So an A from one man may mean much, from another relatively 
little—but both are regarded as A by the registrar and the awarders 
of academic and pseudo-academic distinctions. The colleges 
which send graduate students to the university soon establish the 
value of their grades, and after some experience with individuals, 
the advanced schools learn how to read their report cards. 


IV 


In learning to think, the students develop their personalities, 
and this fact could well be carefully considered in the awards of 
fellowships and scholarships for further study. As grades do not 
always reflect a mastery of a subject, so the mastery of a subject 
is not always (though it is more often) reflected in grades. The 
more advanced a student becomes, the less important are his 
grades; the Doctor’s thesis is often considered on a pass-fail 
basis, and even if written with distinction frequently has to be 
worked over before it is fit for publication. Many universities 
recognize this, and do not require publication before the degree 
is awarded; others, perhaps less advanced, demand publication 
before the degree is awarded, though all other requirements have 
been met. This imposes, often, a financial burden on the candidate, 
which he meets with difficulty; it seems better to gain the benefit of 
a greater maturity before the revised manuscript sees the light of 
print—and, if it is needed, the financial aid of some foundation is 
more likely to be forthcoming for the finished product than for a 
preliminary draft. When foreign universities accepted maturer 
theses, the papers had a literary and scholarly distinction more 
rarely found in the American product, although it must be con- 
fessed that some faculties awarded the degree for theses which 
resembled course-papers written for an American seminar. The 
question is not wholly one of mere length; a weighty production 
may have relatively few pages. 

On the whole, a foreigner might well be amused, if not amazed, 
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by the réle which “academic bookkeeping” plays in American 
education; for we pass requirements and legislate exceptions— 
we raise standards, and make allowances for their not being met— 
we base our judgment of a student on a letter which has no sacro- 
sanct meaning. It should be the outward sign of an inward 
grace, when too often it is not; and we should not be surprised if 
the student develops a false sense of values, putting the grade 
before the course, because his degree is based upon it. He is more 
concerned with “getting by” than with thinking; and when he 
is out in the “cold world,” he has lost all desire to think, or to add 
to the background upon which thought is based. He “lets 
George do it”—and turns his problems over to the proper special- 
ist, doing what he is told to do with a blind obedience worthy of 
a Nazi. 

A long time ago the elder Holmes wrote that when a New 
Englander stopped discussing politics and religion, it would be 
because he had an Emperor to teach him the one, and a Pope to 
direct him in the other; but he was not talking of the college 
graduate of ourday. What do we teachers do, as a profession, to 


encourage the habit of thought among our students, which will 
endure for life? Let us not forget Cowper’s words: 


Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which wisdom builds. . . 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 


INFLATION IN THE ENDOWED COLLEGES 


ANONYMOUS 


Recently several well-known and substantially endowed colleges 
have announced they must raise their tuition fees. In the 1920's 
most colleges made very large, and possibly excessive, increases in 
their fees which in those prosperous days occasioned little comment 
or complaint. Now such increases are a very different matter 
and demand careful scrutiny. 

In the recent cases the higher charges are attributed to the 
shrinking of income on invested funds. There is no denying the 
grave plight of the endowed colleges on this account. Interest 
rates have declined drastically since 1929. In that year few 
schools received less than 5% on their invested funds. Today few 
can obtain more than 4% and many lament a smaller return. 
But is this the real root of their troubles, and are they taking a wise 
way out? There is some ground for suspecting that the funda- 
mental causes for the current distress of many colleges is over- 
expansion of functions and enrollments. The decline in interest 
rates has merely served to bring the evils of over-expansion to a 
head. And there is reason to fear that the cure now proposed is at 
best a stop-gap palliative. In the long run it may actually inten- 
sify evils. It is an important matter not only for the colleges 
themselves, and not only for prospective undergraduates and 
their parents who properly expect as good an education as in the 
past at a reasonable cost, but also for society at large. 

The cost of a good education has grown greatly in the past 
thirty years. A generation ago a young man could pay his way 
through a good liberal arts college on four to six hundred dollars a 
year. Tuition now ranges from $300 to $500 a year, dormitory 
from $80 to $250 with few rooms at the lower figure. Food is 
$200 to $360. Incidental fees and books vary from $50 to $125. 
Regular scholarships are smaller in relation to increased cost and 
fewer in proportion to expanded enrollment. They leave a larger 
sum to be raised by private means or by labor. 
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II 

College administrators are not unaware of the seriousness of 
this change. In recent years the more forward-looking of them 
have made efforts to correct conditions. Many old scholarship 
endowments, adequate in the days when tuition was one or two 
hundred a year, have been lumped together to meet the higher tui- 
tion charges. But this could be done only by reducing the num- 
ber of endowed scholarships available. Several of the colleges 
which last year announced higher fees announced that part of the 
increased income would be devoted to scholarships. This will be 
helpful. Will it suffice? One of the colleges has, for example, an 
enrollment of about 800 students. The recent increase in fees is 
$50. When collected from all students the additional revenue 
should be $40,000 a year. If half of this can be devoted to tuition 
scholarships, there should be about forty new ones available. 
But can half the increment be so applied? This college has an 
endowment of $7,900,000. The decline of funded income must 
already have been in the neighborhood of $80,000 a year. The 
operating deficit for the year 1938-1939, when the change was an- 
nounced, was substantially more than the whole ultimate increase 
in tuition yield. One may doubt if, in the end, very many new 
scholarships can be managed. Even so it is dubious wisdom to 
finance them in this manner. It’s like taking from Peter to pay 
Paul. 

Many colleges have been granting, especially since the depres- 
sion began, larger numbers of scholarships out of general income. 
With few exceptions they cover tuition only, and it is difficult to 
avoid the suspicion that the purpose has been to advertise the col- 
lege, and to fill up expanded dormitories, rather than to meet a 
social need. Many top-ranking students in competitive scholar- 
ship ex2zminations have been unable to accept the award through 
inability to meet dormitory and other expenses. For them the 
better colleges, even with tuition covered, are out of the question. 
The need is for a substantial number of endowed scholarships 
which will cover all essential costs, for no society can afford to 
allow private means to be the chief basis for determining who shall 
have higher education. The very able poor must share in the best 
available if civilization is to be advanced or even maintained. 


INFLATION IN THE ENDOWED COLLEGES 


The decline in interest rates is not the sole cause, perhaps not 
even the prime cause, for financial embarrassment and higher tui- 
tion charges in some of the colleges. Many casual observers have 
supposed that the costly building programs of the last two dec- 
ades, the modern lecture halls and laboratories, attractive and 
comfortable dormitories and splendid gymnasiums, to say nothing 
of flowing lawns and playing fields, had been genuinely covered by 
the generosity of their donors. In initial expense they have. In 
upkeep all too often they have not. Too many benefactors have 
limited their generosity to the obvious, the contract price of a new 
structure, leaving it to presidents and boards of trustees to find the 
wherewithal for upkeep. Few administrators could risk the op- 
probrium of refusing such gifts. They could only accept, hoping 
that external show of improvements would encourage other donors 
to come forward with the money for maintenance. In the meantime 
students have had to supply heat, light, and expensive repairs. 
The result has been that one of the most munificent eras of private 
benefaction this country, or perhaps the world, has seen has left 
the recipients saddled with grossly overgrown maintenance charges. 
Most, though not all, of the colleges are in the same predicament, 
for they have competed with each other in an external magnificence 
beyond their prudent means. Over-expansion of expensive plants 
has left many of them perilously vulnerable to economic change 
and has detrimentally affected their educational efficiency. 

This is not an overstatement. Take a very good Eastern insti- 
tution, one which has succeeded better than most in keeping its 
tuition charges at a moderate level—mainly at the expense, it 
would appear, of a devoted faculty which had little voice in assum- 
ing the burdens it now carries. Thirty years ago, in 1908-1909, 
the income from endowment averaged only a little over 4% and 
was about $35,000. Income from tuition fees was $24,000. 
There were some small incidental fees also, but in all the student 
contributed only about 43% of the cost of his education. Total 
expenditure was $63,000, and of this 58.5% was spent on instruc- 
tional salaries. Non-instructional expense was substantially less 
than endowment income. 
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By the year 1938-1939 conditions had changed enormously. 
Income from funds had expanded to $118,000, an increase of 237%, 
although the average rate of return was down slightly to about 
3.8%. Student enrollment was five times that of the earlier year. 
Tuition fees produced an income of $296,000, or more than twelve 
times that of 1908-1909. Other sources—registration fees, fines, 
grounds and laboratory fees—which had produced a small revenue 
in the earlier year, now added slightly over $40,000 more. In all, 
the fees covered 73% of the total college expenditure. 

Should we expect that instructional salaries grew in proportion 
to “tuition” fees? Had they done so the faculty of this college 
would receive aggregate salaries of $446,000 a year. Or should we 
expect that they grew in proportion to total expenditure? Were 
this the case they would now be $270,000. Actually the increase in 
faculty salaries had little relation to the increase in tuition fees 
or in total expenditure. The Treasurer’s Report shows only 
$200,315, or 43-77% of total expenditure, for instructional salaries. 

Thirty years ago instructional salaries in this college averaged 
$172.15 per student. The whole income from tuition fees, p/us 
almost 40% more from the endowed income, went into teaching. 
In 1938-1939, although “tuition” fees were 2.4 times as much, in- 
structional salaries had advanced only 10% to $189.51 per student. 
Only 67.6% of “tuition” income went into teaching. Whatever 
improvement has been made in the salaries of individual instruc- 
tors to take care of greatly increased cost of living has been effected 
by increasing the number of students assigned to each. There 
are now nearly twice as many students for each instructor as in 
1908-1909. 

Certainly the enhanced expenditure of the college has not gone 
proportionately into the teaching staff. It has gone very dispro- 
portionately into non-instructional items. Non-instructional ex- 
penditure at the sample college rose from $122.35 to $245.41 per 
student, neatly doubling, while instructional cost per student rose 
only 10%. This expenditure has swallowed up all the increase in 
endowment income, all the incidental fees, and in addition one- 
third of the tuition income. A large part of this has been caused 
by the increased cost of maintaining new buildings and improved 
grounds. It is quite common to find plant value recorded as three, 
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or even four, times that of the early twenties. It is rare to find a 
comparable increase in funded income. For example, in another 
college of high repute, plant is recorded as increasing in value by 
221% since 1925. Endowment increased only 45%. In this case, 
it is true, instructional staff has been increased as rapidly as the 
number of students, but by drastic increases in fees and by running 
deficits in recent years. 


IV 


This change of emphasis from teaching and research—once 
rightly considered the main business of the colleges—is a very gen- 
eral one and seems as yet to be unchecked. In very large part 
it is the legacy of conditions created by the rosy optimism and 
materialism of the 1920’s when limits to the generosity of donors 
and the purses of students were no more visible to presidents and 
boards of trustees than the economic horizon to statesmen and 
business men in the world at large. It was an easy-going and 
materialistic decade. A new building was rated a tangible asset, 
visible, measurable, and impressive. The quality of what tran- 
spired within was hard to measure, and would make less impression 
on the outside public or even on the alumni. Students, and their 
parents, liked their college to present as fine a physical front as any 
rival. Administrators, charged with the ultimate responsibility 
for planning the present and future of the colleges, were subjected 
to unceasing pressure. Theirs is not the whole blame. It was 
the temper of the age. 

It was this attitude which was chiefly responsible for what fol- 
lowed. New buildings were thrown up before there was endow- 
ment to support them. Sometimes they were built before the 
money was in hand to pay for them, for colleges competed in such 
expansion. Overhead and maintenance charges were allowed to 
creep up on and eventually surpass instructional salaries as the 
chief cost of the college. Tuition fees had to be raised. Students 
themselves demanded expensive improvements. When in earlier 
times fees had covered only 43% of the total cost, less even than 
the cost of instruction, students were in no position to demand 
extra services from the college. If they wanted tennis courts, that 
was a legitimate sphere for extra-curricular enterprise at their own 
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expense. As the proportion which tuition fees bore to total cost 
rose, students somehow came to feel they had rights to non-instruc- 
tional services. They learned to demand them, and college ad- 
ministrations, rather nervously, acceded to student insistence. 

Colleges expanded enrollment. While the population of the 
country as a whole was rising by 16% from 1920 to 1930, the 
number of college and university students, exclusive of junior 
colleges, normal schools, and teachers colleges, more than doubled. 
Impelled by a need for more revenue and by a desire to prove their 
greatness by the measurement of numbers, colleges came to the 
position of soliciting students. 

The results would almost suggest that Gresham’s Law can apply 
to education as well as to currency, that in colleges, too, bad prac- 
tices can push the good out of circulation. With many more stu- 
dents assigned to them, instructors could not give the same amount 
of individual attention as under earlier conditions. Carrying 
heavier loads and pressed for time for reading and research in an in- 
creasingly competitive profession, they sought ways to lighten the 
strain. Perhaps this is a part of the explanation of the trend to- 
wards indiscriminate use of the so-called “objective” type of ex- 
aminations which can be graded quickly and mechanically. Pos- 
sibly it helps to explain the growing sense of need for special staffs 
of “‘student problems” experts. It has contributed some impetus 
to the movement to “liberalize” curriculum by abandoning the 
foundation courses formerly required of all students. Professors 
in basic subjects have become less and less concerned to prescribe 
what fundamental knowledge a liberally educated man should 
have, partly in the hope of freeing themselves from the large num- 
bers of students to whom they can now give too little attention. 
This “liberalizing” leaves those students whose interest and ambi- 
tion has yet to be aroused free to elect snap courses in the less well- 
developed disciplines which are eager to expand. 

To induce students to enroll, colleges increasingly utilized the 
kind of advertising appeal calculated to impress ’teen age high 
school graduates. It is not only that the football team had to bea 
winner. There had to be stadiums, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
and tennis courts without charge. There had to be personnel 
directors with a bag of tests and an impressive language of diag- 
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nostic terms which would somehow reassure Johnny that this 
college has some special technique for making learning easy. If 
they didn’t have that effect on Johnny, well, all the other colleges 
were doing it and one couldn’t afford to be thought behind the 
times. There was advertising by direct and indirect but expensive 
means. Sometimes new ventures were devised simply for the 
momentary flash of attention a public announcement would at- 
tract. With twice as many students the market for graduates 
tended to become glutted and it became necessary to give some sort 
of assurance that graduates could be placed in jobs. The college 
could make no promises, to be sure, but a “placement bureau” 
carried a certain implication. So also did an emphasis on voca- 
tional training, even in departments of study earlier regarded as 
cultural disciplines. This, too, was expensive in the end, and it 
degraded the concept of the “liberal arts”’ as liberating disciplines. 
The liberal arts college, overrunning its proper and useful sphere 
attempted to be all things to all men. Moreover, those in charge 
of each new venture, convinced that their work was all important, 
pushed and pulled with the characteristic zeal of neophytes for 
five figure entries in the expense account. 

And so costs multiplied, tuition had to be raised again, and still 
more money had to be spent to induce students to come and to pay. 
It was a vicious circle. 


The depression gravely intensified these tendencies especially in 
those colleges which had already become most vulnerable. Bene- 
factions fell off. Interest rates declined. Fewer students of the 
best quality could afford to pay the high college fees. Many 
students were compelled by straitened circumstances to cut costs by 
living at home and commuting to the nearest institution. There 
was danger of loss in the dormitories. To fill the rooms many 
colleges have expanded enrollment, collecting full tuition when 
they can. Others grant tuition scholarships to students who can 
pay rent. Few do not show a substantial increase in the number of 
students. Few show anything like a commensurate increase in 
the number of instructors, and what increase there has been may 
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be illusory, for vacancies and new appointments are being filled 
with the least expensive and least experienced of instructors, 
Graduate schools report that the new Ph.D. has a better chance 
of securing a position today than the one with experience, because 
a lower salary can be offered. When economies were effected 
they were, in many institutions, at the expense of the unseen in- 
structional salaries. It was not considered safe to curtail visible 
items. 

The intensification of these tendencies shows up very clearly at 
the sample college. Total student enrollment has increased by 
33% since 1930. Higher tuition fees raised income by 57%. 
Instructional salaries have advanced only 3%. Non-instruc- 
tional expenditures could not be allowed to drop if additional 
students were to be drawn. They increased by 34%. Even ex- 
pense for grounds and buildings, where one could expect, if not 
decline with somewhat lower costs of materials, at least some sta- 
bility, increased by 24%. By such boomerang finance has this 
college weathered the depression thus far. The student and the 
instructor have not only carried the college through, but have prob- 
ably carried a heavier burden than was necessary. 

What would be a reasonable number of students at this institu- 
tion? If the object were merely to maintain the standards of 
thirty years ago, one might: 


1. Take endowment income as a basis for judgment. Since in 
1938-1939 it was three and one-half times as much as in 1909, the 
college might take three and one-half times as many students, or 
749 in place of the 1057 actually enrolled. 

2. Take faculty salaries as a somewhat sounder basis. Allowa 
doubling of salaries to take care of increased costs of living and 
some reasonable provision for the more prolonged professional 
training that is now demanded. On this basis student enrollment 
might have increased 2.7 times, i. ¢., to §78. 


Either basis permits a growth far more rapid than that of the popu- 
lation of the country as a whole, which was less than 50%. E/jther 
basis would have brought less pressure towards non-essential ex- 
pense, and would certainly have avoided watering down academic 
instruction below the levels of 1909. 
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This is a striking case. There may be worse ones. On the 
other hand it is pleasant to be able to record that there are also 
some which are models of educational statesmanship. In one 
justly well-known Eastern college, which avoided over-expansion 
in the 1920’s, the number of full-time members of the faculty has 
risen by 34.5% and their aggregate salaries have increased by 
42.4% since 1930. The student body has grown by only 14.7%. 
Non-instructional expense has increased only 21%, about half as 
rapidly as instructional salaries and less rapidly than endowments. 
Of this increase one-third was devoted to larger library appropria- 
tions, a genuinely educational expenditure. Instructional expen- 
diture per student, instead of declining, has actually increased by 
24%, becoming substantially more than tuition fees. With the 
total expenditure per student more than twice the tuition charges 
it is not necessary to solicit students to come. Nor are able stu- 
dents of little means excluded. Scholarships cover full tuition for 
28% of the students and are obviously not given at the expense of 
the faculty. The quality and reputation of its graduates ought to 
be such that they should have little difficulty in finding jobs. This 
college should be able to concentrate efficiently on what it was in- 
tended to be, a college of liberal arts. 


VI 


The condition of each college must be examined separately with 
respect to these matters, though the tendency to make the student 
and the professor bear the burdens seems all too often to charac- 
terize the expedients which are being tried. The result is a kind 
of inflation which debases the currency of higher education. So 
far few colleges have tried the expedient of reducing numbers of 
students and non-instructional expense with the object of restoring 
a reasonable and desirable relationship to income from endowment, 
and to the needs of society. No doubt that would be a very hard 
course to follow. New and clamorous vested interests have been 
created which will take much time, insight, and patience to liqui- 
date. Yet, unless new endowment be forthcoming to enlarge the 
faculties and their pay, only by taking fewer students and by 
cutting extraneous expense can quality in instruction be restored 
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and maintained. A great many colleges, had they avoided in- 
flationary methods with respect to numbers of students and the 
expensive allurements to attract them, would now be in better con- 
dition. Indeed, for there has been a steady if unspectacular flow 
of new endowment, moderate and ordered progress might well have 
been possible through these years of depression. 

There is no change for the better in sight as yet. Interest rates 
still tend inexorably downward. At many colleges non-instruc- 
tional expense has not yet been curtailed and perhaps cannot be 
until enrollment has been contracted. Generous new endowment, 
were it forthcoming, could be made to aid a great deal. But there 
appears to be little hope for any large relief in this way for some 
time to come. College administrators, their minds fixed with 
natural fear on falling interest income, and in despair of receiving 
new endowment commensurate with their new needs, are turning 
again to the student. Raise tuition fees once more. There may 
be enough added income to cover the various expenses so necessary 
to attract the students whose presence in over-large numbers un- 
dermines academic standards. It may be the easy way out. Is 
it sound? 

Just possibly this is now the only avenue of escape. Yet one 
cannot but wonder if what looks like an open highway may not 
turn out to be studded with traps and pitfalls. Will it redress the 
proportions of faculty to students and promote a return to a 
sounder balance? Will the student who pays the higher fees be 
getting more for his money? Will he demand still more non- 
instructional service? Equally serious, will the endowed college 
become merely a class-bound club for the well-to-do who can pay 
all, or nearly all, expenses, leaving the student of little means to 
the state universities and to the normal schools—which are now, 
symptomatically, blossoming into degree-granting colleges of lib- 
eral arts? In short, are the endowed colleges to serve a public or 
a class purpose in the future: If it is to be more strongly the 
latter, the tax-supported state colleges and universities will surely 
expand, and the endowed colleges can look forward to a future of 
hostility from the public at large and from their representatives 
in government. 

In the past the endowed colleges have supplied services of im- 
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measurable value to society at a very moderate cost. In return 
they have enjoyed many immunities, including exemption from 
taxation on property used for educational purposes and on income 
from invested funds. It requires no very long-sighted vision to 
foresee that these fully merited privileges will be imperiled if the 
colleges—or even a substantial number of them—fail to maintain 
genuine quality or to make their facilities available at a reasonable 
cost to all who are mentally fit to profit by them. In the Middle 
Ages the monasteries likewise performed many extremely valuable 
functions for society, enjoyed great privileges, and amassed large 
endowments. Some became self-complacent. It was the weak- 
ness of the few which sealed the fate of all by supplying a justifi- 
cation for each state in confiscating monastic properties when more 
state revenue was needed. It would be sheer fatuity to suppose 
that the colleges would escape a like fate under like circumstances. 
If practices now followed by the administrations of many of our 
endowed colleges tend to diminish the value of their service or to 
produce public hostility, sounder alternatives are certainly needed. 
While each college has the responsibility of saving itself, it owes it 


to itself and to its fellows not to use methods which may injure the 
future of all. 


| 

| 
| 
| 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


During the past three years, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has conducted two investigations of general 
tenure conditions at Montana State University and of alleged 
violations of academic freedom and tenure involving the termina- 
tion of the services of three members of the faculty, Philip O. 
Keeney, Librarian and Professor of Library Science, J. P. Rowe, 
Professor and Head of the Department of Geology, and Paul C. 
Phillips, Professor of History. Full reports of these investigations 
were published in the April, 1938 and the February, 1940 Bu/letins 
of the Association. On June 17, 1939 Professor Keeney was 
reinstated on the faculty of Montana State University by order 
of the Supreme Court of Montana.! 

On September 11, 1939, while the investigation of Professor 
Phillips’ case was still in progress, the Montana State Board of 
Education at a regular quarterly meeting approved a resolution 
requesting the resignations of five full professors: N. J. Lennes, 
Professor of Mathematics, E. A. Atkinson, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, C. E. Mollett, Professor and Dean in the School of Pharmacy, 
H. G. Merriam, Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
and Philip O. Keeney, Librarian. On October 12, 1939, the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Association wrote to the Honorable Roy E. 
Ayers, Governor of the State of Montana, requesting him as ex- 
officio President of the Montana State Board of Education to use 
his influence to have the cases of these five professors properly in- 
vestigated. This letter, a telegram of October 29, and a second 
letter of November 16 from the General Secretary to Governor 
Ayers were not acknowledged.’ 


1 Rehearing canes July 8, 1939. See State ex rel. Keeney 0. Ayers, 108 Mont, 


Pac. (2) 3 
3 See 1939 Bulletin, pp. 578-584. 
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On the basis of the facts indicated above, the 1939 Annual 
Meeting of the Association voted to place the administration of 
Montana State University on the list of censured administrations. 


II 


On December 11, 1939, Governor Ayers announced that the 
State Board of Education would hold a meeting and make full 
inquiry into the difficulties at Montana State University. Public 
hearings were held for eleven days from January 15 to 26, 1940 
by the Montana State Board of Education for the purpose of taking 
testimony regarding the affairs of the University. The American 
Association of University Professors sent Professor William F. 
Edgerton of the University of Chicago as an observer to the 
hearings. Professor Edgerton spent six days, January 13-19, in 
Missoula, during which time he was available to interested parties 
for advice. He attended the hearings from 9:00 A. M., Monday, 
January 15, until the following Friday noon. At this time, pre- 
vious commitments made it necessary for Professor Edgerton to 
return to Chicago, which he did after receiving the assurance of 
Mr. Walter Aitken, counsel for Professors Atkinson, Lennes, 
Merriam, and Mollett, that it was not necessary for him to remain 
longer in Missoula. 

In advance of the opening of the hearings on January 15, the 
Board publicly invited and urged everyone who had anything to 
say about the situation at the State University to appear and say 
it. Relying on this public invitation, 49 members of the faculty 
signed a petition asking the Board to rescind its action of Septem- 
ber 11 requesting five faculty resignations. Another petition, 
signed by 40 members of the faculty, stated that President Sim- 
mons had failed as an administrator, and gave reasons for that con- 
clusion.! These and other documents, including some in support of 
President Simmons, were presented to the Board. 

Professor Edgerton reported that, on the basis of his observa- 

! Approximately one-half of the members of the faculty who might have been 
conversant with the facts signed each of the two petitions. The total number of 
faculty members, in the ordinary sense of that term, who were then in residence 


and who had been in the University’s service prior to September, 1939, was given 
under oath as eighty-two. 


{ 
| 
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tion at the hearing, the Board’s procedure was correct and impar- 
tial. A court stenographer was present at all times, and the Board 
in various ways manifested solicitude for the completeness and 
correctness of the record. The Board did not deny to anyone the 
right of being represented by counsel. 

The Board listened to everyone who expressed a wish to be 
heard. Counsel were occasionally restrained from putting certain 
types of questions, but the Board made no attempt to restrain 
any witness, and no attempt to compel any witness to say anything 
which the witness did not wish to say. No member of the Board 
was discourteous to any witness. Testimony was given under 
oath, and reasonable opportunity was provided for the examina- 
tion of each witness at the conclusion of his direct testimony. 


III 


On February 28, 1940, the Board passed motions to rescind the 
request of September 11 for five resignations. On the same date 
appeared the Board’s report of its hearings. The report advised 
members of the faculty that they owed a duty of loyalty to the 
President; condemned efforts “‘of members of the faculty of any 
institution, to influence administrative action or policy by means 
of improper and misleading publicity;” assigned as a primary 
reason for the difficulties of the University lack of sufficient finan- 
cial support; denied the existence of any improper “downtown 
influence” on University policies; asserted the right of any mem- 
ber of the faculty to participate in the activities of organized labor 
“so long as the faculty member continues to perform properly the 
duties of his position and as long as such activities are not adverse 
to the best interests of the institution.” 

Concerning the faculty situation in general the report of the 
Board says: 


With respect to the present situation on the campus, reference 
should first be made to the large number of faculty people who 
have been quietly and faithfully doing their work of educational 
service to the students and people of Montana. The Board feels 
that they should be highly commended for their fine attitude, and 
encouraged to continue in confidence that their efforts are recog- 
nized and appreciated. 
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As to those members who have been opposing the President, 
the Board is of the opinion that the em investigation con- 
ducted by it and the disclosure of the facts thus brought about will 
make it possible for such rumors and suspicions as may have 
troubled them to be disregarded by them, and for a fresh start to be 
made whereby they may work harmoniously and in cooperation 
with the President in furthering the progress of the State Uni- 
versity. 

In the hope that such an opportunity will be accepted by them, 
and that the proper relations between the administration of the 
University and the faculty may be maintained without the neces- 
sity of filing charges against non-cooperative members, the Board 
has placed on file all of the evidence secured by it, where it will 
remain available should the Board’s expectations not become fully 
realized. 

The Board is primarily concerned with the welfare and progress 
of the State University and the proper development of higher 
education in Montana for Montana students. It is naturally 
reluctant to create disturbance and distress in the individual 
situation of any member of the faculty, and takes no such action 
at this time in the hope that it will not prove necessary. It is 
the Board’s pledge to the people of the State of Montana, however, 


that it will at all times remain faithful to its higher duty and will 
go to whatever extent may prove necessary in the full performance 
of that duty. 


The report does not take account of some significant evidence. 
A substantial amount of evidence was presented to the Board 
tending to show that President Simmons has characteristics which 
make it difficult for forthright faculty members to cooperate with 
him. The report gives the impression that a relatively small 
group of the faculty caused all the trouble. The President’s critics 
on the faculty are charged with “the repetition of rumor, opinion, 
and suggestion without any effort, in good faith, to inquire into the 
matter frankly and fairly and determine the truth.” The Board 
is in possession of sworn testimony tending to show that a large 
majority of the faculty, through a duly constituted faculty com- 
mittee, advised against the appointment of Dr. Simmons to the 
Presidency before the appointment was made.' The Board does 
not refer to this testimony. It also fails to mention the testimony 
of a number of members of the faculty who stated that they op- 


1 See April, 1938 Bulletin, pp. 323-324. 
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posed Dr. Simmons before his appointment, but that, after his 
appointment they tried in good faith to cooperate with him until 
his own words and acts forced them to doubt the possibility of 
cooperation. In this connection, it should be pointed out that one 
of the professors whose resignation had been requested had pre- 
viously been a strong supporter of President Simmons both before 
and for a time after his appointment to the Presidency. 

Concerning the Board’s reference to the unfavorable publicity 
the University has received in recent years, it should be kept in 
mind that this publicity was not of the faculty’s seeking, although 
the report places responsibility for this publicity on the faculty. 
The Board itself created a large amount of unfavorable publicity 
by its request in September, 1939 for the resignations of five pro- 
fessors. Mr. G. A. Moss, Chairman of the Legislative Subcom- 
mittee, which investigated the State University’s affairs, testified 
that a great flood of letters from alumni received by the sub- 
committee began immediately after the Board’s request for these 
resignations. 

The procedure observed by the State Board of Education during 
the hearings in January, 1940, and its action of February 28, 1940, 
rescinding its previous request for five resignations from the faculty 
of the University and guaranteeing faculty members the right to 
participate in the activities of organized labor, if they desire, 
deserve commendation. However, until past injustices have been 
rectified, and until experience demonstrates that members of the 
faculty of Montana State University are free to disagree with the 
President on matters of university policy without jeopardizing 
their positions, Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
is of the opinion that the administration of the University should 
be continued on the Association’s list of censured administrations. 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure.’ 


W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


1 See February, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 88-89. 
2 For the personnel of the Committee, see p. 618-619. 


SIMPSON COLLEGE 


SIMPSON COLLEGE 


Under date of June 16, 1938, Dr. W. E. Payne who for eight 
years had been Professor of Economics and Business Administra- 
tion at Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, was notified by letter 
from Dr. Earl E. Harper, President of the College, that his services 
on the faculty would be terminated after one more year. Dr. 
Payne continued his teaching during the academic year 1938-1939, 
after which his connection with the College ended. 


Dr. Payne first called his difficulties at Simpson College to the 
attention of the American Association of University Professors in a 
conference with Dr. Mark H. Ingraham, then President of the 
Association, on February 25, 1938. Two days later, at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Ingraham, Dr. Payne wrote to the General Secretary 
of the Association, Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, giving him additional 
information concerning his situation. Dr. Payne did not at that 
time request an investigation, but sought advice. Extended 
correspondence between the General Secretary, Dr. Payne, and 
many others followed. Through this correspondence and con- 
ferences, the national officers of the Association, responsible for 
its work in behalf of academic freedom and tenure, sought in an 
advisory réle to facilitate some satisfactory adjustment. These 
efforts were without success and, on April 27, 1939, Dr. Payne re- 
quested an investigation of his dismissal. On May 26 the General 
Secretary telegraphed Dr. John O. Gross, who had succeeded Dr. 
Harper as President of the College, and asked him if he would re- 
ceive a visiting committee to inquire further into the facts of Pro- 
fessor Payne’s dismissal. Dr. Gross asked for an opportunity to 
present a statement to the national officers of the Association for 
their consideration before proceeding further with an investigation. 
This request was granted, and a statement was presented by Mr. 
W. T. Hamilton, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Simpson 
College, to the General Secretary of the Association on October 14, 
1939. This statement received the careful attention of the Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure. In its 
opinion, the facts of the case indicated the necessity of a direct 
inquiry, and such an inquiry was authorized. The Investigating 
Committee was composed of Drs. DR Scott, Professor of Account- 
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ing and Statistics, and William L. Bradshaw, Associate Professor 
of Political Science, both of the faculty of the University of Mis- 
souri. The Committee visited Simpson College on March 14-16, 
1940. During these three days of direct inquiry, the Committee 
interviewed President Gross, members of the Board of Trustees, 
members of the faculty, several ministers not connected with the 
College, and other persons. 

The following report concerning Dr. Payne’s dismissal from the 
faculty of Simpson College is based upon the voluminous corre- 
spondence in the case, the statements submitted in behalf of Dr. 
Payne and of the College, personal conferences with Dr. Payne 
and President Gross, and the information obtained by the Investi- 
gating Committee. 


II 


Simpson College is under the auspices of the lowa-~-Des Moines 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is governed 
by a Board of Trustees of 32 members. Six of these are ex-officio, 
three are elected by alumni, and the others are chosen by the 
Church Conference. 

In 1930 at the invitation of Dr. John L. Hillman, then President 
of Simpson College, Dr. Payne joined the faculty of that institution 
as its first Dean and as Professor of Economics and Business Ad- 
ministration. In 1932 the Deanship was abolished but Dr. Payne 
continued to hold his Professorship. In 1936 Dr. Earl E. Harper 
succeeded Dr. Hillman as President. At that time the Deanship 
was reestablished and Dr. Francis I. Moats, Professor of History 
and Political Science, was appointed to the position. Dr. Payne 
became Chairman of the Division of Social Sciences. 

At a regular meeting in February, 1938 the Board of Trustees of 
the College did not reappoint Dr. Payne to the faculty, but voted 
to postpone a decision concerning his reappointment, pending a 
recommendation from President Harper and action by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board. Subsequently President Harper 
advised Dr. Payne to seek a position elsewhere. Dr. Payne asked 
for a hearing as provided in the rules of tenure previously adopted 
by the Board of Trustees. A hearing was later granted. 
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Under date of March 10, 1938, President Harper prepared a 
statement for the Executive Committee, in which he recommended 
that Dr. Payne be asked to resign because: 


1. During tenure of eight years Doctor Payne has failed to win 
the confidence of the Board of Trustees and the administration of 
Simpson College with reference to his efficiency as a member of 
the college faculty. 

2. Doctor Payne is characteristically so prolix in speech and 
writing, indirect in reasoning, and uncertain in his conclusions as 
to incapacitate him for effective service in educational and admin- 
istrative councils. 

3. Many complaints have been lodged with the educational 
administration of the college that Doctor Payne does not make 
effective use of his opportunity as a teacher of the subjects assigned 
to him. 

4. Doctor Payne’s theories and convictions with reference to 
social, economic, and political matters, while subject to no rightful 
challenge per se, apparently result in frequent misdirection of his 
course and distortion of his emphases as an instructor in his field 
of instruction. 


The conduct of the hearing was assigned to a committee of the 
Board of Trustees.!. Dr. Raymond M. Shipman, Chairman of this 
Trustee Committee, requested an amplification of the charges 
submitted by President Harper to the Executive Committee. In 
response, the President gave an amplification of the first three 
points, but did not mention the alleged “‘misdirection of his course 
and distortion of his emphases,” involved in the fourth charge. 
Before taking testimony, the Trustee Committee prepared the 
following resolution: 


This committee unanimously agrees before beginning this hear- 
ing that Dr. Payne’s personal views as to economics or politics are 
not under attack. This committee feels that Dr. Payne or any 
other person or member of the pea gee faculty is entitled to the 


privilege or independence of thought and freedom of expression. 
The issue of academic freedom is not involved. 


1 This Committee, composed of members of the Board of Trustees, which con- 
ducted the hearing in Dr. Payne’s case, was called the Faculty Committee of the 
Board of Trustees. In order to avoid any possible misconstruction because of the 
word “faculty,” this Committee will be referred to simply as the Trustee Com- 
mittee. The Trustee Committee is to be distinguished from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees and the Investigating Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors. 
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The Committee was in session to consider the case two days, 
March 29 and April 1. The testimony was taken down, but was 
not transcribed. Friends of Dr. Payne asked for a copy of this 
record but did not obtain it. It has not been made available to 
the American Association of University Professors. 


Ill 


The Trustee Committee made its report on April 8, 1938. The 
pertinent portions of the report read as follows: 


Evidence was introduced showing that Doctor Payne’s teach- 
ing ability in the field of Economics has been underestimated. It 
was shown that his instruction is provocative of thought and acts 
as a mental stimulant to his students, especially to the more 
thoughtful group and the upper classman. There is no doubt of 
Doctor Payne’s mastery of i economic field. His books, more 
particularly his last one, have called forth many commendatory 
remarks. He enjoys good standing among his colleagues in the 
field of Economics. He has excited the interest of men in our Con- 
ference who take advanced social viewpoints, and of persons whom 
he has met as a lecturer, even though they may not always agree 
with his point of view. Graduate students in the field of Econom- 
ics who have come from his department have excelled in post- 
graduate work. It has been evidenced that certain students come 
to Simpson College due to Doctor Payne’s presence on the faculty, 
and there are students who have expressed themselves as not de- 
siring to be in our school if he were not there. 

On the other hand, it has been clearly brought forth that Doc- 
tor Payne is lacking in administrative ability, and that he is not a 
competent teacher in certain fields of his department, especially 
in that of Business Administration. It has further been clearly 
shown that Doctor Payne was a definite problem to the previous 
and present administrations. Tension has existed as to adminis- 
trative details involving the president, the dean, the registrar, and 
regulations generally agreed upon. There is evidence of definite 
failure to cooperate with the administration, irregularity in ad- 
ministrative procedure, repeated misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation of friendly criticism, a false defensive attitude unwar- 
ranted by circumstances, and an attitude of mind which may not 
incorrectly be described as a martyr complex. There is evidence 
as to halting, indirect and inconclusive speech. However, it 
should be noted that there is apparently a marked difference be- 
tween Doctor Payne’s expressions in speech and those which he 
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employs in his books. Definite complaints have been lodged 
against the Business Administration department, and there are 
some complaints which have been made against the instruction in 
the field of Economics, both by students and by parents. 


The committee does not consider that the facts warrant the 
immediate, direct dismissal of Doctor Payne, which would em- 
barrass his professional standing. It finds that the facts show that 
by temperament and general attitude he is unsuited for the posi- 
tion he now occupies as administrator of a department and teacher 
of certain subjects therein, particularly subjects in Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The committee, however, feels that Doctor Payne has certain 

ualities of value, and therefore recommends that he be retained 
i instruction in a reorganized Department of Sociology and 
gion and that he be relieved of all administrative responsi- 
ilities. 


The Committee’s report concluded with a recommendation that 
if the arrangement proposed in the report could not be “worked 


out amicably, or if it is found that Dr. Payne is unwilling to 
adjust himself to such a recommendation and the conditions com- 
plained of continue,” Dr. Payne’s services be terminated at the 
end of the first semester of the year 1938-1939. 


IV 


On April 9, the day after the Trustee Committee reported its 
findings, President Harper and Dr. Payne had a conference which 
apparently was mutually satisfactory. 

On April 1, the second and last day of the hearing, President 
Harper had written to the Trustee Committee citing testimony 
which had been presented to him and suggesting that Dr. Payne’s 
ability as a teacher might have been underestimated. He also 
offered the opinion that if this Committee found that Dr. Payne 
was a good teacher other matters should be regarded as of secon- 
dary importance. After he received a copy of this letter and a 
copy of the Trustee Committee’s report, Dr. Payne, according to 
his own statement, asked President Harper if he would not write 
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another letter withdrawing also the charge of a lack of administra- 
tive ability. This the President refused to do. 

Under date of April 11, President Harper wrote to Dr. Payne 
inquiring, for purposes of the record, whether he wished to con- 
tinue his connection with Simpson College on the terms recom- 
mended by the Trustee Committee. In this letter he proposed 
an assistant professorship in a reorganized department of soci- 
ology and economics. Whether President Harper and Dr. Payne 
had previously agreed upon the reduction in rank is not clear. 
In any case, the reduction in rank, under the tenure rules in force 
at the College, would have deprived Dr. Payne of permanent tenure 
and of all rights to a hearing in the future. 

Dr. Payne did not accept the assistant professorship and took up 
the matter with President Harper, who referred him to the Board 
of Trustees. After talking with one member of the Executive 
Committee, Dr. Payne again conferred with President Harper. 
On this occasion, in the presence of three members of the Trustee 
Committee, President Harper charged Dr. Payne with trying to 
dictate to him about the proposed letter to withdraw the charge of 
administrative inefficiency and of having questioned the Presi- 
dent’s truthfulness with regard to the demotion to an assistant 
professorship. 

Dr. Payne protested that he had not intended his statements to 
have the meaning given them by President Harper. The other 
men present joined in the discussion and, according to their own 
statements, expressed to Dr. Payne their unfavorable opinion of 
him. 

On May 3 the Executive Committee prepared and adopted a 
resolution instructing the President to offer Dr. Payne a professor- 
ship in the Department of Sociology and Economics subject to 
agreement in advance that the Board could dismiss him by a two- 
thirds vote without further hearing. This proposal was conveyed 
to Dr. Payne by letter under date of May 24. He did not accept 
it. Under date of June 16, 1938, as stated in the first part of this 
report, he was notified that he would be continued as Professor of 
Economics and Business Administration for one year, after which 
his connection with the College would be terminated. 

It should be stated that while Dr. Payne’s case was pending, 
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and before he had been given a hearing, the administration in- 
vited Dr. John L. Seaton, President of Albion College, to make a 
survey of Simpson College. He spent two days in Indianola and 
prepared an eight-page, single-spaced typewritten report, in which 
there is one paragraph concerned with opinions of some students 
about Dr. Payne. Dr. Seaton, on the basis of this information, 
recommended that Dr. Payne be dismissed. Dr. Seaton has func- 
tioned in a similar capacity in at least one other institution. 

The paragraph in Dr. Seaton’s report which referred to Dr. 
Payne was deleted in the mimeographed copies distributed to the 
members of the faculty. The deleted paragraph reads as follows: 


I come now to a matter which is extremely painful. In my 
opinion, it is necessary not to renew the appointment of the Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Business Administration. 

There is no doubt that he is very well informed and stimulating 
to many students. On the whole, however, the judgments of his 
work are adverse even from students who are personally attached 
to him. Some of them said to me that while they disliked to see 
him go they believed it was for the common good. The same un- 
fortunate qualities noted at Simpson College were also in evidence 
when he served in Battle Creek College, which is only twenty-five 
miles from Albion. While the change may involve some immedi- 
ate difficulty, postponement will do no good. There are other 
teachers who in the near future should be discontinued, but there 
is little use of mentioning them now. I think that they are fairly 
well known to the authorities. The change here suggested would 
permit, I think, of the consolidation of Economics and Business 
Administration, a consolidation much to be desired in a college 
of liberal arts. Probably by the alternation of certain courses one 
man with some help from some other department (two or three 
shifts might be involved to get the right person and avoid over- 
loading) could handle the work for the present at least. Also, an 
advanced student might be utilized for some hack work if that 
proved to be necessary, though I should go slowly in that direction. 


In the summer of 1938 President Harper resigned to take a po- 
sition at the State University of lowa as Director of the School of 
Fine Arts. During the school year 1938-1939, Dr. Payne hoped 
that, with a change of administration, the decision concerning the 
termination of his services would be reconsidered. However, in 
accordance with the notification of June 16, 1938, his appointment 
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at Simpson College ended at the close of the academic year 1938- 
1939. 


As stated in the first part of this report, in the spring of 1939 
Dr. Payne requested the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors to investigate his dismissal. In the opinion of the Investi- 
gating Committee, the evidence in the case fully justifies the favor- 
able comments concerning Dr. Payne’s teaching made by the Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees which gave Dr. Payne a hearing 
and finds nothing in the record which indicates that he was incom- 
petent as a teacher of business administration. In accordance 
with the policies of the Association, the Investigating Committee 
did not seek information concerning Dr. Payne’s services as dean 
or as a departmental chairman, positions as to which the gener- 
ally accepted principles of academic tenure do not ordinarily apply. 
Dr. Payne’s claim was to continuous tenure as a teacher, not as a 
dean or departmental chairman. 


The evidence indicates that in his teaching Dr. Payne stressed 
the acquisitive and exploitative aspects of present business enter- 
prise more than most teachers of economics. In lectures and in 
published writings, he advocated cooperative banking and other 
forms of cooperative business institutions. It was charged that 
he described the profits of private competitive banking as out of 
proportion to the economic service rendered by it. Citing a 
specific experience with a commercial bank, he argued that its 
service rules and charges in their practical effect constituted en- 
forced tribute. 


In an agricultural community which had suffered its full share 
of bank failures in the recent depression, these arguments were in- 
terpreted by former stockholders of closed banks and other mem- 
bers of the business community as “crack-pot theorizing.” The 
Investigating Committee was told by a local business man that, in 
his opinion, Dr. Payne was as obviously wrong “‘as if he had called 
a mottled gray horse coal black.” When the foregoing statements 
came to Dr. Payne’s attention he denied having ever argued that 
the profits of private competitive banking were out of propor- 
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tion to its services. According to his statement his criticisms ran 
on other grounds. 


The intensity of the opposition to Dr. Payne was indicated by 
the way in which trivial incidents in the meetings of a private dis- 
cussion club were seized upon and presented as proving conclusively 
his lack of |: *ellectual honesty. They were presented most em- 
phatically ty ersons who were not members of the club. On the 
other hand, Dr. Payne aroused also the interest and support of 
several ministers of the lowa~-Des Moines Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. One of them stated that he felt that Dr. 
Payne was teaching through the medium of economics the same 
Christianity that they were preaching as religion. The following 
paragraph is taken from a statement to the Investigating Com- 
mittee by one of these ministers who was also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Simpson College: 


While serving as a Trustee of Simpson College and Pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Indianola, lowa, I was appointed a member 
of the “hearing committee” which investigated the matter of Dr. 


Payne’s acceptability as a teacher of Economics. You can under- 
stand the delicate situation in which I was placed due to the fact 
that I was not only a Trustee, but was also pastor and personal 
friend to Dr. Payne and to the then President of Simpson College, 
Dr. E. E. Harper. As the investigation developed, I found myself 
convinced of the fact that Dr. Payne was a leader of outstanding 
ability, a master of his field, and a thoroughly competent scholar. 
I felt that our investigation thoroughly vindicated Dr. Payne 
in every particular except one. That was that he had clearly be- 
come unacceptable to the administration and for that reason alone 
the committee felt that he should be given a chance to demon- 
— the cooperative spirit along with his undeniable ability as a 
scholar. 


In a different connection, the same trustee wrote of Dr. Payne, 
“His ability as a teacher has, in my judgment, never been seriously 
questioned.” 


Both sides of the controversy quoted at different times the Dean 
of the College of Business Administration at a western university, 
who is an influential alumnus of Simpson College. This Dean 
wrote to Dr. Payne protesting against the use of his name. In 
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the course of the letter, discussing the work of Dr. Payne’s depart- 
ment in a small college, he stated: 


_...1 must repeat that I think it unfortunate that the point of 
view of the man in charge should be either that of a reactionary or 
that which tends towards socialism or perhaps even further to the 
left. Yours, I have been informed on various occasions, had been 
the latter point of view, and to the extent that that is true, I re- 
peat that I think it unfortunate for the Department of Economics 
and Business Administration and for the College as a whole. 


The Investigating Committee heard reports about Dr. Payne’s 
philosophy similar to that suggested in the above quotation. Dr. 
Payne himself, however, says that he is neither a socialist nor a 
communist and that he is wholly out of sympathy with any dicta- 
torial process of social change. On the basis of all the evidence, 
the Committee is of the opinion that there is no support for the 
conclusion that Dr. Payne is either a socialist or a communist. 

Because the views of the prominent alumnus quoted above ob- 
viously carried weight in Indianola, both in the College and the 
town, his statement warrants brief comment. It would be un- 
fortunate if our colleges should select their faculties only from 
middle-of-the-road individuals and give that qualification priority 
over intellectual capacity and teaching ability, for by so doing 
they would handicap themselves as centers of free intellectual 
inquiry. 

In preliminary correspondence with this Committee Dr. Payne 
seemed somewhat argumentative. In his personal contact with 
the Committee he was direct and cordial. He was not self-asser- 
tive. His manner could best be described as gentle. The Com- 
mittee had been informed in advance that Dr. Payne would make 
a good impression upon it. Such a favorable view of his personal 
contacts with peoplé was especially emphasized by some of those 
who were strongly opposed to him. Members of the faculty pre- 
sented various shades of opinion about him and his teaching 
ability, but nearly all of them took occasion to describe their per- 
sonal relations with him in commendatory terms. The Com- 
mittee felt that faculty opinions with but one exception were not 
colored by personal feelings either for or against him. 
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In the statement presented to the General Secretary by the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, it was said that Dr. Payne had 
been dismissed because he lacked competence as a teacher; that 
the issue was “‘not on what he taught or tried to teach, but on how 
he attempted to teach and to administer.” In the opinion of the 
Investigating Committee the evidence in the case does not support 
this statement. 

Another criticism advanced against Dr. Payne was that students 
of his department were not prepared to do graduate work in ac- 
counting. Dr. Payne did not teach the accounting courses. 
Moreover, in its current catalogue, the College lists only two 
courses in accounting. Still another criticism was the one famil- 
iar to many teachers of economics that students in the beginning 
economics course did not become acquainted with the facts of cur- 
rent business organization and practice. This is a general problem 
and is one that is usually left to the more advanced technical 
courses or handled by the introduction of a separate factual ele- 
mentary course. 

The Committee is of the opinion that most of the criticisms of 
Dr. Payne were trivial and irrelevant as regards his worth as a 
teacher, with which alone this report is concerned. 


VI 


The Committee believes that some members of the Trustee 
Committee at one time desired to work out a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, but that such a result was rendered impossible by the un- 
compromising attitude taken by President Harper and later by 
the Executive Committee on May 3. This attitude is indicated 
first in the suggestion that Dr. Payne be demoted to an assistant 
professorship, and second in the resolution specifying the terms of a 
conditional offer of a professorship. Under the tenure rules 
adopted by the Board of Trustees of Simpson College, Dr. Payne 
would have lost his status of permanent tenure including the right 
to a hearing if he had accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor; and he would have lost it by the terms of the appointment 
if he had accepted the conditional offer of a professorship. 

Former President Harper has stated that all of Dr. Payne’s 
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troubles have been brought on by himself through his lack of 
common sense. Such a charge is meaningless without more spe- 
cific allegations. There was evidence that might tend to indicate 
lack of common sense in some respects. In view of the evidence 
considered, the Committee is of the opinion, however, that Dr. 
Payne was no more deficient in common sense than many other 
successful professional people. The Committee has regarded the 
charge as being without significance. 


Like many schools, Simpson College suffered reductions of 
enrollment and income during the depression. The emergency 
was met largely by a reduction in or partial payment of salaries. 
Some members of the staff were eliminated through reorganization 
and consolidations, and some salaries were stabilized at lower levels 
through reductions in rank. One teacher was retired a year before 
reaching the retirement age. Two professors with long service 
records were reduced to the rank of assistant professor. Prior to 
the visit of this Committee, the present administration had begun 
efforts to find a younger teacher qualified to combine their work 
in asingle department. One of these older teachers is within four 
years of the retirement age. The attempt to demote Dr. Payne 
and the reductions in rank mentioned above, with a resulting loss 
of tenure rights under the then rules of the College, show clearly 
the wisdom of not making continuous tenure depend upon rank. 


It is the conclusion of the Committee that tenure conditions at 
Simpson College are not in accord with generally accepted prin- 
ciples of good academic practice and that the dismissal of Dr. W. 
E. Payne was a specific departure from acceptable standards of 
academic tenure. 

L. BrapsHaw 


DR Scott, Chairman 


Approved for publication by Committee A on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure. 
W. T. Laprape, Chairman 


The personnel of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Ten- 
ure is as follows: William E. Britton, University of Illinois; A. C. 
Cole, Western Reserve University; Frederick S. Deibler, North- 
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western University; William M. Hepburn, Associate Secretary; 
Ralph E. Himstead, General Secretary; W. D. Hooper, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; A. M. Kidd, University of California; W. T. 
Laprade, Duke University, Chairman; 13 J Lichtenberger, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; J. M. Maguire, Harvard University; S. A. Mitchell, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; F. M. Padelford, University of Washington; 
DR Scott, University of Missouri; John Q. Stewart, Princeton 
University; R. C. Tolman, California Institute of Technology; 
and Quincy Wright, University of Chicago. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


In 1939 the services of Charles H. Fisher, President of the 
Western Washington College of Education at Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, were terminated, allegedly for reasons involving con- 
siderations of academic freedom and tenure and freedom of speech. 
The Association has investigated President Fisher’s dismissal, and 
a report will be published in the February, 1941 Bulletin. 

As a professional organization of college and university teachers 
and investigators, the American Association of University Profes- 
sors does not, in accordance with its usual practice, investigate dis- 
missals of college and university presidents or other officials whose 
work is purely administrative. If, however, the dismissal of such 
an official indicates the existence of improper control of an institu- 
tion, political or otherwise, threatening the academic freedom 
or the tenure of the faculty or freedom of speech in connection 
with the educational program of the institution, the Association 
may, in its discretion, inquire into the facts and, if it seems ad- 
visable, publish its conclusions. 


Approved for publication by the Chairman of Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, W. T. Laprade; and the Chairman 
of Committee B on Freedom of Speech, A. J. Carlson. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by this Association of the administrations of the several 
institutions listed below show that they are not maintaining conditions of 
academic freedom and tenure in accordance with academic custom and 
usage as formulated in the 1925 Washington Conference Statement on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, and endorsed by this Association, by the 
Association of American Colleges, and by representatives of the American 
Association of University Women, the Association of American Universi- 
ties, the Association of Governing Boards, the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, the Association of Urban Universities, the National Association 
of State Universities, and the American Council on Education. 


Placing the name of an institution on this list does not mean that cen- 
sure is visited by this Association either upon the whole of that institution 
or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its present administration. 
This procedure does not affect the eligibility of non-members for member- 
ship in the Association, nor does it affect the individual rights of our 
members at the institution in question, nor do members of the Association 
who accept positions on the faculty of an institution whose administration 
is thus censured forfeit their membership. This list is published for the 
sole purpose of informing our members, the profession at large, and the 
public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom and tenure 
have been found to prevail at these institutions. Names are placed on 
or removed from this censured list only by vote of the Association’s 
Annual Meeting. 


The censured administrations together with the dates of these actions 
by the Annual Meeting are listed below. Reports of investigations were 
published as indicated by the Bulletin citations: 


Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia December, 1933 

John B. Stetson University, De Land, December, 1939 
Florida (October, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 377-399) 

Montana State University, Missoula, December, 1939 
Montana (Bulletin, April, 1938, pp. 321-348; 
December, 1939, pp. $78-584; February, 1940, pp. 73-91) 

West Chester State Teachers College, December, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania (February, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 44-72) 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, December, 
Pennsylvania (March, 1935 Bulletin, pp. 224-266) 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri December, 
(December, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 514-535) 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee December, 
(June, 1939 Bulletin, pp. 310-319) 
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Regional Meetings 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


The fourth annual regional conference of members of the Asso- 
ciation in Ohio and Michigan was held at Bowling Green State 
University on November 9. Approximately 110 members repre- 
senting 40 colleges and universities attended the sessions. 

Dr. G. W. Allen, president of the Bowling Green chapter, intro- 
duced Professor Nicholas Mogendorff of the University of Toledo 
who presided at the morning session. Professor Mogendorff, in 
turn, introduced Professor H. Gordon Hayes of the Department of 
Economics at Ohio State University who spoke on “Educational 
Problems in a Changing World Economy.” 

Dr. Arthur C. Cole of Western Reserve University presided at 
the luncheon which was held at Kohl Hall. 

The afternoon session was given over to a Symposium on the 
question, “How Can Administrators Assist Most Effectively in the 
Work of the Faculty?” The persons participating in the discus- 
sion were: Professor John F. Cuber, Kent State University, Chair- 
man; Dean Lloyd S. Woodburne, University of Michigan; Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Mathews, Ohio State University; and Dean 
Erich A. Walter, University of Michigan. 

Professor Mogendorff, who is a member of Committee E on Or- 
ganization and Conduct of Chapters, suggested that three regional 
conferences be held during the year in different areas. Oppor- 
tunity would thus be offered for members to attend meetings in 
their immediate areas. The matter was discussed and finally left 
for further investigation by Professor Mogendorff. The next 
regional meeting will be held in the fall of 1941 at the University of 
Michigan. 

Frederick Maryland 


A regional conference, attended by more than 100 members of 
the Association, was held at Hood College on October 26. There 
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were representatives from 22 colleges and universities in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Following registration at 10:00 A. M., the conference was opened 
with an address of welcome by Dr. Henry I. Stahr, President of 
Hood College. Professor Ray H. Abrams of the University of 
Pennsylvania spoke on the subject, “Academic Freedom in the 
First and Second World Wars.” In the course of his address, 
Professor Abrams cited a number of cases of infringement of 
academic freedom during the first World War both before and 
after the United States became a belligerent, and indicated 
the existing danger of these infringements being dupli- 
cated during the present war. The discussion which ensued was 
opened by Professor Paul L. Whitely of Franklin and Marshall 
College who stated the case for freedom with special emphasis on 
academic freedom. The first session adjourned at noon for lunch- 
eon which was served to the delegates in the college dining hall. 


The afternoon session was devoted to the topic of the place and 
function of faculties in college and university government, with 
Professor Paul W. Ward of Syracuse University presenting a re- 
port on the further studies on this subject by Committee T, of 
which he is the chairman. After Professor Ward’s address, the 
subject was opened to discussion by several questions on the part 
of Professor C. L. Bennighof of Western Maryland College. Dr. 
Miriam Brailey of Johns Hopkins University reported on the re- 
sults of inquiries which had been directed by a group of Baltimore 
alumni to some of the institutions which had reported to Commit- 
tee T that there was faculty participation in the government of 
their institutions. She indicated that she thought every faculty 
should strive for such participation with ultimate representation 
on boards of trustees. Discussion followed with Professor Eunice 
Goddard of Goucher College suggesting several topics for the con- 
sideration of chapters. 


The afternoon session was concluded by an informal address by 
Dr. Ralph E. Himstead, the General Secretary of the Association, 
in which he commented on various points raised in the afternoon’s 
discussion. He expressed the hope that faculties would concern 
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themselves with the matter of faculty representation on boards of 
trustees. 

A picnic was held in the late afternoon and a tea for those who 
did not go to the picnic was held in Meyran drawing room after a 
tour of the campus. 

Resolutions were adopted by the conference in appreciation of 
the arrangements made by the College for the day’s meeting. 
The program committee was composed of the following members: 
Professors Louise R. Heath, Hood College, Chairman; Russell B. 
Allen, University of Maryland; Cloyd H. Bennighof, Western 
Maryland College; Elizabeth C. Nitchie, Goucher College; Rich- 
ard N. Owens and A. C. Wilgus, George Washington University; 
and Paul L. Whitely, Franklin and Marshall College. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


A meeting of approximately 85 members of the Association was 
held on the evening of October 18 at the University of Nebraska at 
which the following institutions were also represented: Creighton 
University, Hastings College, Nebraska State Teachers College at 
Kearney, Nebraska Wesleyan University, and the University of 
Omaha. 

Professor F. S. Deibler of Northwestern University, President 
of the Association, was the guest speaker. He reviewed the his- 
tory of the Association, with special emphasis on its continuity of 
interest in academic freedom and tenure. Professor Deibler cited 
examples of the Association’s influence and stressed the tact that 
its influence is due largely to the power of public opinion, express- 
ing the belief that that power rests on the care with which the As- 
sociation seeks the facts in each case investigated. 


Vermillion, South Dakota 


On the evening of October 19 the University of South Dakota 
chapter was host at a joint meeting of Association members, the 
attendance totaling 56 persons. Other institutions represented 
were the Northern State Teachers College at Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, Morningside College, Nebraska State Teachers College at 
Wayne, and Yankton College. 

Professor D. A. Worcester of the University of Nebraska, mem- 
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ber of Committee E on Organization and Conduct of Chapters for 
the region, attended the meeting in company with the President of 
the Association, Professor F. S. Deibler of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Professor Deibler spoke informally on the topic, ““The Asso- 
ciation, Its Principles, and Its Work.” He directed special atten- 
tion to the men who were instrumental in forming the Association 
and in preparing the first declaration of principles of academic 
freedom and tenure and faculty-administration relations. 


Chapter Activities 


Iowa State College. Professor F. S. Deibler of Northwestern 
University, President of the Association, spoke to the chapter at 
a meeting on October 17. He reviewed the principles and the 
work of the Association, stressing the objectivity of its procedures 
in its work in behalf of academic freedom and tenure, and its 
interest in faculty-administration relations. 


University of New Hampshire. Luncheon meetings of the chap- 
ter were held on October 17 and on November 21. At the first 
meeting the topic “Faculty Esprit de Corps” was analyzed and 
discussed. It was brought out that unfounded criticism and 
ill-judged gossip concerning colleagues were destructive of de- 
partmental loyalty, the basis of all esprit de corps, and also of 
college and university loyalty. Sound criticism should be based 
on a standard of ethics and frankness. The topic for discussion 
at the November meeting was ‘‘Evaluation of Faculty Services,” 
based upon the University of Michigan study and upon the article 
on the same subject by Professor I. L. Kandel in the October 
Bulletin. The subject will be further considered at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the chapter to which all new members of the staff 
who are eligible for membership will be invited. Dr. Fred Engel- 
hardt, President of the University, will be the speaker. 


University of New Mexico. A panel discussion on the general 
topic, “The Academic Policy and Outlook of the University of 
New Mexico,” was held by the chapter at its meeting of Octo- 
ber 14. The symposium leaders were the heads of six depart- 
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ments who outlined the academic problems of their respective 
departments and stressed the aims of the University. The dis- 
cussion which followed was led by the chapter president, Dr. R. E. 
Holzer. 


Northwestern University. The program of the fall meeting of the 
Northwestern University chapter on November 1 was a sym- 
posium on academic freedom in wartime. The discussion leaders 
were Professors Charles H. Behre and Alpheus Smith, and Dean 
Emeritus Thomas F. Holgate. 

In the course of his remarks, Professor Behre said: 


All of us here favor academic freedom in principle. The ques- 
tion before us is really a matter of procedure: What is academic 
freedom and how may it be maintained? I am reminded of the 
similarity between academic freedom and our civil liberties. Such 
questions have already been faced by those who are attempting 
to preserve freedom of speech. Though theoretically unlimited, 
freedom of speech, legally considered, is substantially subject to 
the limits of punishment when an illegal act takes place as a 
reasonably immediate consequence of the speech; such a conse- 
quence may change a hypothetical argument, for example, into a 
treasonous utterance. 

It appears to me that we teachers likewise must accept the re- 
sponsibility of our speeches even in respect to our academic free- 
dom. We have, of course, freedom as individuals to say or do 
whatever we wish, subject to the law of the land. When we speak 
in this way, we should make it clear that we do so as individuals, 
but when we speak as teachers we owe our colleagues, our institu- 
tion, and our students a proper consideration of consequences of our 
statements. In time of peace, these consequences are largely 
negligible; in time of war, they may be disastrous. 

All of these are principles to which we all subscribe, but if I 
have anything unique to add to this discussion, it is in the nature 
of a warning. Most of us, when we speak as teachers, use ample 
judgment in weighing the consequences of our statements. A few 
of us may be considered psychologically irresponsible, taking little 
thought ‘of the younger impressionable minds upon which our 
ideas impinge. In justice to administrators and despite our pref- 
erence for freedom from all control, we must grant to a judicious 
authority a certain power to restrain those who are repeatedly 
irresponsible in speaking as teachers. 

The line I am thus attempting to draw is a delicate one. It lies 


if 
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between a suppression of the truth on the one hand and, on the 
other, a use of the truth either (1) to inflame a hostile world 
against the university, or (2) to touch off a thoughtless reaction 
in a too impressionable student audience. Our duties as teach- 
ers include not only the search for truth, but the exercise of ma- 
ture and balanced judgment in what shall be said after we have 
discovered it. 


Professor Smith prefaced his remarks with an analysis of Pro- 
fessor Carl Becker’s dictum set forth in his address, ‘“The Cornell 
Tradition: Freedom and Responsibility,” published in the Octo- 
ber Bulletin that “a professor is a man who thinks otherwise.” 
Professor Smith insisted that it was the duty, even of those pro- 
fessors who do not think otherwise, to protect the rights of those 
who do. Commenting on the meaning of academic freedom, he 
said: 


Like peace, academic freedom is indivisible and cannot be 
properly regarded as a mere bonus to be handed out to the aca- 
demic personnel in times of calm and prosperity only. If aca- 
demic freedom is of any significance, it must be maintained in 
critical and dangerous times also. In wartime, the laws of the 
land should be enforced by properly designated law-enforcing 
officers and not by campus vigilantes. 


Professor Smith contrasted academic freedom with the prac- 
tice exercised by some university administrators of expressing 
themselves officially as endorsing or refusing to endorse national 
policies which are not essentially academic. The latter practice, 
he said, had nothing to do with academic freedom and was im- 
proper. He insisted that the faculty and the students have 
the right to express themselves individually on any issue, but the 
university as an official body has no such right. At the conclu- 
sion of his remarks, Professor Smith discussed the proposed addi- 
tions to the statutes of Northwestern University dealing with aca- 
demic freedom. 

Dr. Holgate, former Dean of the College of Liberal Arts of 
Northwestern University, who served as Acting President of the 
University during the first World War, stated that the principle of 
academic freedom, as he understood it, was no different in war- 
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time than in normal times. He stated that he understood aca- 
demic freedom to mean freedom of an instructor in a university or a 
college “‘to investigate matters falling within his field of science or 
literature and his freedom in publishing the results of those investi- 
gations.” This freedom, he declared, includes ‘“‘the freedom of the 
instructor to express his views on public questions as any other 
citizen might do.” He pointed out that academic freedom does 
not protect a faculty member in the neglect of his duty, in ques- 
tionable conduct either in the classroom or outside of it, or in failure 
to devote himself to the tasks for which he received appointment. 
Such questions, he stated, should be considered in accordance 
with the principles of tenure separate from academic freedom. 

Concerning the réle of a university in time of war, Dr. Holgate 
said: 


It is not the function of a university to participate in war or to 
promote war activities, but loyalty to the government may demand 
that it should place its facilities both in men and equipment at the 
disposition of the government. It is through that necessity that 
embarrassment and misunderstanding are most likely to arise. 
In that situation, it might happen that the freedom of the faculty 
member as a citizen would come under restraint, since his relation 
to the university implies cooperation, or at least non-resistance. 

The experience of the great war led some of us to the conviction 
that criticism of faculty members for lack of cooperation or for 
disloyalty is more likely to arise in the community outside the 
university where feelings are tense and opinions differ than from 
within the university itself. Such conditions create a difficult 
problem for the university administrator and require on his part a 
discriminating courage and a well-balanced judgment. 


The principal participants in the general discussion which fol- 
lowed were: Professors F. S. Deibler, Thomas D. Eliot, William 
Gellerman, William Jaffé, and John C. Teevan. In the general 
discussion, the question was raised whether a university teacher 
should be protected in his right to express himself on the subject of 
peace and war at a time when his country was at war. It was 
argued that, since a university is conducted for the purpose of 
advancing learning, and is at all times performing a valuable 
social service, a university administration should resist all 
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attempts, even in wartime, to divert it from its primary 
purpose, however remote that purpose might be from the immedi- 
ate exclusively national interests. It was stated that freedom to 
speculate without let or hindrance, war or no war, is a sine gua non 
of the pursuit of truth. Some, however, argued that in wartime 
when many lives and much property were being sacrificed aca- 
demic freedom should be held in abeyance in the common cause of 
national defense. 

In the business meeting, a motion was passed that the chapter 
go on record as favoring the administrative practice of safeguard- 
ing the positions of members of the faculty and of the employees 
of the University; i. ¢., secretaries, assistants, and janitors, who 
are called by the military draft. 


University of Omaha. ‘The officers of the chapter, together with 
several other members of the chapter and Dean Edgar Holt, en- 
tertained Professor F. S. Deibler of Northwestern University, 
President of the Association, and Professor D. A. Worcester of the 
University of Nebraska, member of Committee E on Organiza- 
tion and Conduct of Chapters for the region, at an informal lunch- 
eon meeting on October 19. Various general policies of the Asso- 
ciation were discussed as were some of the local problems of the 
University. 


University of Rochester. An informal dinner meeting was held 
by the chapter on November 1. A report, presented for the chap- 
ter’s Special Committee on Tenure by the chairman, Professor 
Willson H. Coates, former president of the chapter, was discussed. 
During the discussion of this report, Professor J. W. Pendleton 
called attention to the report on Advertising Vacancies in Teaching 
Positions which was published in the December, 1939 Bulletin 
(pp. 512-513). Later the article, “Evaluation of Faculty Serv- 
ices,” by Professor I. L. Kandel (October, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 452- 
460) was cited by Professor F. E. Bowman as being relevant to the 
problems presented in connection with the report on tenure. 


| 
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Membership Records 


The annual letter of inquiry regarding possible changes in status 
or transfers in positions of members was sent to all chapters early 
in October. Every member of the Association is urged to help 
in checking this essential information and to report any such 
changes or transfers either to chapter officers or directly to the 
General Secretary. 

Information is desired concerning the present address of each of 
the following members for whom mail is returned by the post 
office marked “address unknown”: 


Name 


Last Address 
State College, N. Mex. 


Last University Connection 


Boddy, Margaret P. (New Mexico State College) 


Broderick, Charles 
Eisenbrown, Harry 
Ernst, James 


Foster, Jacob F. 
Gaynor, Thomas 


Jack, Eula O. 


Liotard, André F, 
Manheim, Frank J. 

Parker, Sophy D. 
Robinson, William J. 
Snyder, Nelson 

Sugar, Alvin 

Thompson, Charles D., Jr. 


(Mt. St. Vincent College) 
(Princeton University) 
(Potomac State School of 
West Virginia University) 
(University of Akron) 
(Duquesne University) 
(Kansas State Teachers 
College) 
(University of Maryland) 
(Union College) 
(Upper lowa University) 
(Hastings College) 
(University of Akron) 
(University of Detroit) 
(Georgia State College for 
Women) 


Representatives 


Riverdale, N. Y. 
Berlin, Germany 


Keyser, W. Va. 
Akron, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Kans. 
College Park, Md. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Lebanon, IIl. 
Hastings, Nebr. 
Akron, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 


Milledgeville, Ga. 


The following members represented the American Association of 
University Professors on the occasions indicated: 

Arthur T. Martin (Ohio State University) at the inauguration of 
Dr. Kenneth I. Brown as President of Denison University, October 
18, 

Edgar Mendenhall (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg) 
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at the inauguration of Dr. James F. Findlay as President of Drury 
College, November 29. 

Sidney G. Winter (State University of lowa) at the inauguration 
of Dr. Samuel N. Stevens as President of Grinnell College, October 


25. 


Contributors 


James B. Bu tuirr is Professor of Pathology at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. He was president of the chap- 
ter in 1935-1937, and a member of the Council for 1937- 


1939. 


Horace A. Eaton is Professor of English at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Heisacharter member of the Association. He 
was a member of the Council for 1918-1920, and chap- 
ter president in 1928-1929. 


J. Witi1am Rosinson is Assistant Professor of History 
and Economics at Purdue University. 


Lester B. Rocers is Dean of the School of Education at 
the University of Southern California. He is a member 
of Committee Q on Preparation and Qualification of 
Teachers. 


Ropert WirHincToN is Professor of English at Smith 
College. He was chapter secretary in 1930-1931 and in 
1929-1931 a member of the Association’s Committee on 
Normal Amount of Teaching and Research for Profes- 


sors. 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION IN THE CURRENT CRISIS! 
By The Faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University 
Gravity of the Present Situation 


The American people have watched with growing alarm the 
series of events which have brought most of Europe and much of 
Asia under the domination of ruthless, military dictatorships. It 
can no longer be doubted that the present world crisis constitutes 
a threat of the most serious character to the United States and to 
the democratic way of life for which it stands. 

The situation calls for clear thinking and prompt action. It is a 
primary duty of all liberty-loving citizens to make an immediate 
and realistic appraisal of the crisis which now confronts our nation. 
This appraisal may well begin with a frank statement of the fac- 
tors which compose the current crisis. 

The gravity of the present situation is due, first, to the speed and 
effectiveness with which the dictatorships are achieving their de- 
signs. Their success has been the result of a variety of factors. 
The totalitarian régimes have had clear and definite ideals and 
aims. They have dramatized their purposes and have skillfully 
suffused them with emotional appeals. They have rallied their 
citizens to unified and vigorous action. They have made skillful 
use of the powerful, technical resources produced by the Western 
World during more than a century of scientific research and inven- 
tion. They have been persistent, assiduous, and unscrupulous in 
their activities. 

The accelerated progress made by the dictatorships in subject- 
ing increasing amounts of territory and mounting numbers of 
people to their control has resulted in an accumulation of prestige 
which now constitutes one of their most important assets. Should 
_' Originally published by Teachers College, Columbia University, August, 1940. 


Copies of the complete statement may be obtained from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, upon request. 
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the dictatorships triumph completely in the Old World, there can 
be little doubt that they would seek economic and possibly even 
military domination of the Western Hemisphere. 

The gravity of the present situation, however, is not due solely 
to the accelerating triumphs and accumulating prestige of the 
totalitarian régimes. Our nation is endangered today by internal 
weaknesses as well as by threats from without. We have taken 
democracy for granted—have failed to realize that its perpetuation 
and development require from each generation an ever deeper 
search for fuller understanding and for more inclusive application 
of its principles, as well as struggle, vigilance, and sacrifice. We 
have not defined clearly and fully the meaning and implications of 
democracy for all areas of our life, especially under the profoundly 
changed conditions of today. As a result, our national ideals and 
aims lack clarity and definiteness. Confusion, disunion, and dila- 
tory action thwart social progress. Crucial problems, such as 
unemployment and economic and social insecurity, remain un- 
solved. Activity within our own country of groups hostile to 
democracy further confuses the people and increases the gravity of 
the situation. 

Our failure properly to define and pursue the purposes of de- 
mocracy is also reflected in an inadequate educational program. 
The curriculum of many American schools should be refashioned 
to meet more exactly and fully the needs of citizens living in a 
complex industrial society. It should develop more adequate 
understanding of democracy and devoted loyalty to it. Educa- 
tional opportunity should be more equitably distributed among our 
population. Flagrant neglect of the educational and economic 
needs of millions of American youths gives rise to one of our most 
serious internal liabilities. 

A realistic appraisal of the dangers which threaten our democ- 
racy from without and from within counsels neither despair nor 
surrender. Rather it challenges us to clarify our understanding of 
democracy, to realize its implications for all aspects of life, and to 
give it our devoted service. Our nation possesses vast assets, ade- 
quate to building a better and more powerful democracy. We 
should take full account of these in appraising the present situation. 
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The Assets of Our Nation 

However grave the situation in which we find ourselves, a situa- 
tion, as has been pointed out, recently made serious by forces de- 
veloped in other lands but also arising from weaknesses in our own 
culture, this nation has many assets of the highest value. These 
assets make possible an optimistic look toward the future. Pos- 
sessing them, we can hopefully and even confidently plan a pro- 
gram that promises even greater happiness for our people and ulti- 
mately, we hope, for other parts of the world. 

The United States has unparalleled wealth—natural, human, 
and technological—of which we can be justly proud. More nearly 
than any other great nation it is able to continue and to maintain 
a sound well-balanced national life. Our country has also a geo- 
graphic isolation that furnishes a strong defense from actual or 
potential military invasion from overseas. But neither its wealth 
nor its location affords defense in the war of ideals or in the eco- 
nomic war of competition for world markets. We must prepare 
for continuing and strengthened attacks on both these fronts. 
Such preparation demands a stronger national unity based upon a 
clear understanding of the ideals which make democracy great. 

Among the important assets of which we are proud and which 
we can use in the defense of democracy are the following: 

—A common speech and a common culture; 

—A willingness to consider with open mind the contributions 
offered by diverse races, cultures, and religions, and to adopt those 
that promise enrichment of the national life; 

—A widespread respect for human personality and a recognition 
of each individual’s right to live his own life so far as it does not 
interfere with the welfare and happiness of others; 

—An established belief that the welfare and happiness of the 
individual are the objectives that justify all social organizations, 
including government, and that they are superior to the deification 
of government and to the exaltation of its agents; 

—A common conviction that it is the duty as well as the privi- 
lege of every individual to share in the making of decisions concern- 
ing general policies that affect the welfare of all; 

—A long experience in self-government, in which every adult 
may take such part as his interests and abilities warrant; 
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—Dissatisfaction with the present, and hope that stimulates to 
activity for a better future; 

—Agreement that changes must be made by peaceful means; 

—A general willingness to abide by majority decisions made at 
the polls, with due respect for minorities who may continue their 
activities to influence a subsequent decision; 

—Recognition of the right of any minority, however small, to 
propose, to advocate, and even to agitate by proper means for 
social changes without as well as within the pattern previously ap- 
proved by the majority; 

—A widespread approval of the right of the individual to secure, 
interpret, and disseminate information, to come to such conclu- 
sions as it indicates, freely to express opinions, to exert the in- 
fluence of argument, to choose one’s associates, to assemble, to 
vote, to move freely, to labor at work of one’s own choosing, and 
to enjoy the fruits of one’s labor, after contributing a just and pro- 
portionate share to the cost of protection and promoting the gen- 
eral welfare; 

—Generally approved and practiced civil liberties, which may 
not be abrogated or curtailed, even by majorities; 

—A widespread system of free education; 

—Sympathy for and care of the unfortunate and the needy; 

—Intolerance of enduring social stratification, whether caused 
by birth, race, religion, or wealth, inherited or otherwise acquired; 

—The right to worship according to the dictates of one’s con- 
science; 

—Equality before the law and a presumption of innocence until 
proved guilty; 

—Freedom from fear of persecution by those in authority. 

Though by no means exhaustive, this list of assets of our country 
gives everyone something to fight to defend and something to work 
to preserve and extend. Accustomed as we are to these rights and 
privileges, we could not endure a defeat that took them away, that 
resulted in the loss of freedom and the violation of sacred personal- 
ity. 

With such general assets it is imperative that we clarify the 
meanings of democracy, develop a renewed faith in them and de- 
votion to them, and also that we realize their implications for 
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modern life. The defense of our nation demands that we under- 
stand what democracy is, that we passionately believe it superior 
to all other ways of living, and that we apply it consistently to 
making our country the best possible for a free people. 


The Meaning of Democracy 
1. Democracy the Basis of American Life and Education 


Democracy is both a personal way of life and a system of social 
and political organization. Its aspirations, loyalties, institutions, 
and behaviors constitute the core of the moral and political tradi- 
tion of the United States. Were this democratic heritage to be 
destroyed, America would lose its most distinctive meaning, and 
our life as a people would be impoverished. In this critical period, 
it is therefore important to recall certain elemental things about 
this heritage. 

First, democracy is not the inevitable result of natural forces. 
It is rather the achievement of a long human struggle, inspired by 
ideals of justice and brotherhood, and led by men who loved life 
but preferred death to the degradation of enslavement. 

Second, democracy does not perpetuate itself automatically. It 
is renewed only as those who have experienced its ways are dis- 
posed to make its form of life the controlling object of their alle- 
giance. American democracy, now threatened by attacks both 
within and without the nation, will survive only as we achieve 
definite ideas about its essential meanings and conditions, and are 
prepared to work with intelligence, courage, and persistence to 
maintain them and to make them effective in increasing the wel- 
fare of all men. 

Third, the meanings, faiths, attitudes, and habits inherent in 
the democratic way of life are not given at birth. The young 
acquire them only as they learn them through a process of partici- 
pation and deliberate education. Hence, one of the primary obli- 
gations of the American educational system is to provide the most 
effectual conditions for the young to attain the equipment in 
knowledge and attitude required to carry on our democratic way 
of life. American education should make no pretense of neutrality 
about this great social objective. Our schools should be deliber- 


ately designed to provide an education in and for democracy. 
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2. The Moral Meaning of Democracy 


Democracy makes respect for the individual human being its 
basic and abiding moral purpose. It seeks to develop a way of 
living together—social, economic, political—which is in harmony 
with this regard for the intrinsic worth of each person. This has 
led it to affirm the ideal of equality of opportunity, and to oppose 
all discriminations based on factors of race, wealth, family, religion, 
or sex. The maximum growth of each individual is the democratic 
aim. 

Democracy holds, as a corollary, that the individual is not to be 
regarded as the pawn of the state or of any other institution. It 
tests the validity of the state and of all other social arrangements 
by their effort and success in promoting the welfare of human 
beings. According to the democratic conception, individuals are 
the end, institutions the means. 

Democracy is a positive, not a negative thing. Its aim is the 
welfare of the individual, yet it recognizes that a good life for the 
individual is to be sought only in a good society and in a good 
state. The maintenance of the kind of social conditions required 
to fulfill this democratic ideal demands that individuals place the 
common good ahead of private advantage. Thus membership in a 
democratic society has its responsibilities as well as its privileges. 
A society which seeks to give each person maximum opportunity 
for the development of his own capacities is not a society in which 
each individual can be a law unto himself. Loyalty to democracy 
necessarily involves active support of those social, economic, and 
political arrangements which make possible an abundant life for 
each and every person. 


3. The Sovereignty of the People 


The political consequence of this moral emphasis of democracy 
on the worth and dignity of each person is popular sovereignty. 
From the beginning of the American Republic we have perceived 
that the welfare of all can best be made the persistent concern of 
our nation if government is of, by, and for the people. Thus, 
although providing for the delegation of authority for specified 
purposes, final authority in the American political system rests 
with the sovereign community of citizens. The state with its 
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officials is always the agency of this community. We have pro- 
gressively rejected the notion of control by an elite, whether based 
on property, family, race, or sex, and we have moved steadily to 
extend the rights and responsibilities of citizenship to all adults. 

The ability both to determine basic policies and to choose lead- 
ers by peaceful means is characteristic of a democratic society. 
We should not permit use and habit to dull our appreciation of the 
great forward step taken by the human race when it began to sub- 
stitute methods of deliberation, free discussion, and voting for the 
method of power based on brute force or superstition. Although 
our practice still falls short of this ideal, we are convinced that it 
defines the direction in which we want to continue to move. There- 
fore any movement or reform which repudiates either the method 
of persuasion by reason or the principle of majority rule should at 
once be suspect before the American people. 


4. Democracy and a Strong Government Are Compatible 


Ours is a representative system. Nor is there anything inherent 
in the principle of popular sovereignty which requires that a truly 
representative government be weak, or that duly elected leaders be 
denied the initiative and power required to carry on delegated func- 
tions. A democratic society does not necessarily believe that the 
best government is the least government. On the contrary, under 
present interdependent conditions democracy, in order to survive, 
requires strong, efficient government. It measures efficiency, 
however, by three searching tests: First, is government equipped 
to do its part in providing for the needs of the people, however 
they may change? Second, are the activities of government so 
conducted that they actually do promote the long-run interests of 
all? Third, are all groups adequately represented in those social 
and political processes by which the fundamental policies of local 
community, state, and nation are formulated and reviewed? 


5. Democracy Has Faith in Intelligence 


The effectual exercise of sovereignty requires not only the right 
to vote, but also knowledge of the essential objectives of a demo- 
cratic society, of the nature of interests and needs—social as well 
as individual, and of the bearing of changing conditions upon 
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life-interests and purposes. Unless the individual citizen has access 
to information which makes reliable judgments possible, he easily 
becomes the victim of the propagandist and the demagogue. The 
ability to make sound judgments also involves freedom for the 
members of a society to inquire, to assemble, to associate, to con- 
fer, and to publish in order that ideas may be exchanged, sifted, 
evaluated, and matured. The exercise of these rights and the 
acceptance of these responsibilities are important means for the 
development of resourceful human beings in the realm of social 
and political affairs. 

The Bill of Rights which legalizes these practices is more than a 
mere schedule of personal liberties. These civil liberties also con- 
stitute a part of the social machinery required for the successful 
functioning of democracy; for it is by these means that an intelli- 
gent public opinion is maintained. So long as our society remains 
democratic, it will be governed well or poorly to the extent that 
the common man has and avails himself of opportunity to inform 
himself about conditions and events. Democracy is committed 
not to blind obedience, but to the ways of intelligence. The civil 
liberties are indispensable means to this public intelligence. 


6. The Creative Réle of Minorities 


The acid test of the status of civil liberties is the freedom en- 
joyed by minorities. In a democratic society, the possibility of 
the peaceful adjustment of institutions to changing conditions de- 
pends upon the ability to keep open the avenues of criticism and 
agitation, so that innovating minority groups have genuine op- 
portunity to get their case before the public, which has ultimate 
responsibility for making decisions. Thus a democratic society 
recognizes the creative réle of minorities in its social and political 
processes and gives them encouragement and protection so that 
their proposals for change may have fair consideration. A totali- 
tarian régime, on the other hand, demands uniform obedience to 
predetermined doctrines and programs and regards criticism and 
agitation as a crime against the state. Unfortunately, as a result 
of our failure to clarify the nature of a democratic society, there 
are elements in our population who assume that democracy can be 
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defended by suppressing civil liberties. Actually, the triumph of 
their attitude would be fatal to democracy. 


7. The Abuse of Civil Liberties an Attack on Democracy 


Present events are again emphasizing, however, that democra- 
cies can be defeated from within, as well as by attack from with- 
out. The civil liberties in our country, in recent years, have been 
exploited by groups whose first loyalties are given to foreign 
governments and foreign political movements. These groups, 
feeling no obligation to do their part to maintain the primary in- 
stitutions of a democratic society, and operating as undercover, 
disciplined bodies, often exert an influence out of all proportion 
to their numbers. By boring from within, by exploiting race and 
national prejudice, by taking advantage of the idealism and the 
inexperience of youth, by exploiting the distress of underprivi- 
leged groups, and by resorting to methods of slander, ridicule,and 
intimidation, these elements often confuse many sincere people, 
breed suspicion and discord, and divide the democratic forces 
which should stand together. Civil liberties are both abused and 
endangered by these practices. The genuine friends of democracy 
should be alert to make the public aware of the real nature of these 
practices and the ulterior purposes which inspire them. Toler- 
ance does not mean indifference to practices which contradict the 
spirit and the purposes of our way of life. 

Another serious threat to democracy is presented by those 
groups which desire to manipulate the present movement for 
national preparedness for selfish purposes of one sort or another. 
Under the name of patriotism and the need for national unity, 
they would suppress all criticism of existing conditions. Unfor- 
tunately, many sincere people join in these “witch-hunts” because 
they do not understand the crucial importance of the civil liberties 
in a democracy. We need to be on our guard against any move- 
ment which defines ““Americanism” to mean the suppression of our 
historic and essential freedoms. Such movements make not for 
defense, but for destruction, of our American way of life. 

Thus today the supporters of American democracy are con- 
fronted with the difficult task of protecting the civil liberties 
against the manipulations of conspiratorial agents of foreign 
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powers on the one hand, and against the attacks of the “witch- 
hunters” on the other. 


8. Economic Foundations of Democracy 


Both the moral and the political aspects of democracy require 
that certain economic conditions be maintained. Great discrepan- 
cies in wealth and its consequent power among a population tend 
to destroy the very foundations of popular sovereignty. As 
Daniel Webster observed a long time ago, “A general equality of 
condition is the true basis of popular government.” Coerced by 
want, insecurity, and a sense of helplessness before complex events 
that often seem too difficult to be mastered, individuals lose their 
faith in democracy, fail to take advantage of its established means 
for meeting their needs, and are tempted to exchange their political 
and civil freedom for a deluding promise of economic and social 
security. Present conditions which leave unemployed and in- 
secure millions of deserving individuals who would work if they 
could do so constitute a very serious threat to the social health of 
our nation. We are convinced that these conditions are not per- 
manently compatible with our democratic way of life. 

We are also confident that our country has the resources and the 
will to remedy these conditions. We are not, however, in full 
agreement about the specific means by which this can be most sat- 
isfactorily accomplished. Recognizing our differences, we propose 
to unite in a determined effort to make the implications of this 
critical economic situation more widely known, and to cooperate 
with the representatives of all public-minded groups in a search for 
democratic social means of resolving this tragic paradox of want, 
unemployment, and insecurity in the midst of potential plenty. 


9. American Democracy and the World Situation 


The American people are widely and justly regarded as a peace- 
loving people. Although one of the Great Powers of the modern 
world, we have not been and are not now inclined toward world 
conquest. Both geographic and economic factors are partly re- 
sponsible for this. But the democratic character of the United 
States has also been a powerful influence. We have felt that the 
pattern of a nation in arms is incompatible with the pattern of a 
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democratic society in which the interests and unhampered pursuits 
of the people are primary. We have wanted to be related to other 
nations not through military conquest and authoritarian control, 
but through friendly intercourse, trade, and philanthropic under- 
takings for mutual good in the fields of science, religion, art, edu- 
cation, public health, and social work. 


Today we are confronted with a changing world. We believe 
that present interdependence makes it imperative that we use our 
national strength in a persistent and determined effort to develop 
a world order which will forever ban the ways of war, and provide 
security for all peoples to pursue freely their own manner of life. 
Although our first responsibility is to develop a truly democratic 
society in our own land, we have, as a group of educators, an ulti- 
mate loyalty to the whole human race and not exclusively to our 
own citizens. 


Present circumstances, however, are not favorable to the im- 
mediate development of this world-wide community on principles 
in harmony with democracy. To be sure, the possibility of rapid 
change in the temper of world affairs cannot be dismissed, but the 
probabilities are that now and for a considerable period we must 
be prepared to defend democracy by defending our nation. 


This defense should be thorough and comprehensive—not 
merely to defeat an external enemy but also to overcome weak- 
nesses within our own national life. It includes, as a necessary 
part, such an early resolution of internal economic and social 
problems as will renew the faith of our people in the reality of our 
professions of democracy. Citizens cannot be expected to manifest 
heroic devotion toward a country which leaves them insecure and 
has no place for them in its constructive life activities. In order to 
preserve democracy we must organize resources to meet the chal- 
lenge of these negations of its spirit. 


But the defense of the nation must now of necessity also be 
military. We may pray that we shall not have to resort to arms, 
but if the trial of battle comes we should be equipped to meet it 
with the best plans, man-power, and physical equipment of which 
we are capable. Democracy must not be driven from the earth 
by the sheer power of unopposed brute physical force. Much as 
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we deplore the necessity, we must be ready to meet force with 
superior force. 

That such military preparation carries threats to our democratic 
and peaceful patterns of life cannot be doubted. But these risks 
we must take. Our problem is to prepare for adequate national 
defense under such an aroused and alert public opinion that demo- 
cratic values will not only not be destroyed, but will rather be 
strengthened by this determined, united effort of our people. As 
members of the faculty of Teachers College, we are ready to use 
our every strength to achieve this outcome. 

We believe, however, that as educators our primary responsi- 
bility and challenge is to help the people of America gain a more 
adequate understanding of the ideals and of the conditions of the 
democratic way of life, and a more thorough grasp of the implica- 
tions, possibilities, and dangers in the economic, social, political, 
and moral forces now operating in the national and world situa- 
tion. 


The Case for Attending Your Convention’ 
By J. William Robinson 


While it is not to be expected that a university could pay the ex- 
penses of all faculty members who wish to attend meetings of 
learned societies, it should be able to do so for those participating 
in the programs and for a certain number of others. Moreover, 
the university and the individual departments should strongly 
urge attendance at these conventions and meetings. Participa- 
tion in such meetings brings rich returns to the school as well as 
to the individual, and therefore, of course, to the students also. 
Yet there is neither enough money nor enough urging, at some 
universities, for this important factor in the vitality of academic 
life. 

Many university people maintain that conventions and meet- 
ings of professional societies are a dismal combination of wasted 
time and money, boring papers, fruitless discussion, uninteresting 
personalities and general fuss-budgeting. Another viewpoint 


1 Reprinted from School and Society, Vol. 52, No. 1341, September 7, 194°. 
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frequently expressed is that there may be something “‘to be got 
out of” attending conventions—if one likes that sort of thing— 
but whether a faculty member goes or not is entirely his own busi- 
ness and no concern of the university. That there is “something 
to be said on both sides” is indicated, however, by the fact that 
the most noted departments in each subject and the best-known 
individuals in each subject have a high record of representation or 
attendance at conventions. This is not a conjecture; it is attested 
by personal observation at several conventions and by questioning 
of a good number of colleagues in other disciplines. Not that rep- 
resentation at learned society meetings will result in a high rating 
for a department (though no doubt it contributes to that end); 
the point is that the widely known departments and the leading 
teachers recognize that something valuable is to be gained by 
attending. Otherwise they would not be there. Since this is the 
case, the university administration and the several departments 
should encourage attendance as well as participation, and pay ex- 
penses as often as possible. 

Of course it is true that there is a degree of hot air, hokum and 
waste in meetings even of learned societies. A large number of 
professional conventioneers, perpetual brief-case carriers (figura- 
tively and literally stuffed with notes) and fuss-budgets invariably 
will be found “in attendance.” Moisey Y. Ostrogorsky, mordant 
but hopeful historian of the pathology of party organizations, 
brilliantly analyzed the goings-on at the conventions of American 
political parties. He was overwhelmed by the circus-like aspect 
of the convention city, the crowded hotel lobbies, the behind-the- 
scene maneuverings, the hand-shaking, the cigar-smoking, the 
artificial optimism, the impassioned nominating speeches— 
speeches closing with, ““We give you another Cicero—Cicero to 
meet another Catiline!” At last, the convention having ad- 
journed sine die, he stumbled out into the fresh air and ultimately 
back to normal. Learned society meetings and conventions have 
sometimes reminded me, not too vaguely, of that description; in 
addition, they occasionally have been rather boring. 

Yes, there is a good deal of wearying confusion at a convention. 
There is much time wasted trying to speak to people: no one of 
any importance can walk across the lobby without being sur- 
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rounded by a bodyguard of smaller fry and hangers-on. There is 
a definite “‘slave-market” atmosphere which is depressing and tir- 
ing: an impressive number of people come to the meetings to look 
for a job; or if they already have a job, to look for a better one. 
There is a good deal of what is known in academic circles as “tap- 
ping connections,” against the day when a reference or recom- 
mendation may be helpful. Some very long papers on subjects 
with very long titles are delivered with pontifical pedantry. When 
one is trapped—far from the door—during one of those sessions, 
one’s mind wanders to other, less distinguished, associations. 

All this is true. Nevertheless, the case for convention-attending 
is not seriously shaken. 

Attendance at conventions is usually a creative experience for 
any faculty member who wants to make it so. It brings stimu- 
lating contacts with others who have common interests. Such 
associations yield refreshment of mind and spirit that cannot fail 
to be reflected in teaching. The stimulus deriving from such 
meetings sometimes leads, also, to the pursuit of research— 
another essential in academic life and one that ultimately brings 
prestige to the university. Many college teachers are too inbred: 
they know and care little (even in an academic way) about what 
goes on in the professional sphere beyond their own campus. The 
stimulation to be gained from hearing what other people have to 
say is the best cure for those who have acquired a “‘stay-at-home” 
mind. 

Then there is the point of view of individuals in related fields. 
For example, names of government officials and specialists appear 
frequently on the programs of conventions and meetings of teach- 
ers of political science. Whether communicated in formal papers, 
round-table discussions or individual conversations, the experi- 
ences of men and women actually engaged in formulating or ad- 
ministering governmental policies are informative and worth 
while to those who read and theorize on these subjects but do not 
rub elbows with government-in-action. Similarly, I recently 
heard an economics instructor declare that the most stimulating 
aspect of the economics convention he had just attended was the 
contribution made by business men who took part in the dis- 
cussions. (And besides all this, nothing is quite so soul-satisfying 
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to a teacher as the sense of philosophical detachment to be derived 
from hearing the practical man!) 

Are there other reasons—good ones—for attending conventions? 
One, not frequently mentioned in learned surroundings, is to go 
just for the fun of it. You see and talk to friends from graduate 
school or other universities, renewing old ties. People have never 
attended world’s fairs entirely because of the scientific exhibits. 
The same is true of the meetings of learned societies. To contend 
that this is not true is like saying that the only functions of criti- 
cism are to analyze, to praise or to damage the object or the au- 
thor. The expression of a point of view just for the fun of it is an 
equally valid performance. Finally, there is the satisfaction of a 
sort of professional curiosity as to what the speakers and writers 
look like—especially the good ones and the famous ones who wrote 
the books on your library or office shelves. I have been told that 
one can read, later, the “proceedings” of a convention; why bother 
to go? The answer is this: to see the personalities and talk to the 
personalities who wrote the books and papers is (I hope so anyway) 
stimulating to faculty people. At least it is to those genuinely 
interested in their subjects. And occasionally one hears something 
the power of which would not be quite the same if one read the 
paper in a book or in the “proceedings.” 

One point should be added. I recognize that the academic bene- 
fits to be derived may be to an extent conditioned by the subject 
matter of one’s field of interest. Certain disciplines are not so 
adaptable as are others to an oral presentation of material or to the 
necessary organization and administration of a convention or even 
of a smaller gathering. But this is a conditioning, not a deter- 
mining, factor. For some or for all of the reasons heretofore men- 
tioned, faculty members of whatever field of interest should dis- 
cover, if they have not already, that the conventions of their re- 
spective professional societies have something worthy to offer. 
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General Reading in Education; An Exploratory Study. A Re- 

rt of the Committee on Reading in General Education, edited 
xy William S. Gray, Chairman. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 464. $2.50. 


“The chief purpose of the Committee on Reading in General 
Education, as defined in the request for its appointment, was to 
make an intensive, critical study of the present status, recent 
trends, and current issues in reading, with special reference to 
high schools and junior colleges, and to identify problems that 
are in urgent need of further investigation.” So begins the pref- 
ace; and the volume up to a certain point fulfills the intention 
exhaustively, not to say exhaustingly. 

The report contains eleven separate studies by expert hands. It 
examines the abilities of students in extracting meaning from the 
printed page, from the simplest prose to highly technical scientific 
and mathematical books; the tastes of students in books read in 
schools and outside, novels, magazines, newspapers; and even the 
effects of all modern means of communication upon the children, 
such as radio and movies. The whole report is thoroughly “‘scien- 
tific” in its attempt to analyze statistically such matters as the 
amounts of reading done, the amount of novel reading in compari- 
son with informative reading, responses to tests and measurements 
themselves, and other things beyond counting. And problems still 
to be examined are generously pointed out, such as why girls like 
poetry more than do boys, and how much easier it is to read a book 
with large type and illustrations. Any summary of this crowded 
volume is impossible. 

Like all synthetic books, this offers wide range in the values of 
the separate studies. At least, to one not thoroughly immersed 
in pedagogical literature, the less technical chapters would seem 
the more rewarding. This reviewer has found particularly interest- 
ing “‘Social Change, General Education and Reading” by Neal M. 


Cross, a presentation of the complications involved in our present 
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society and their meaning for education; “Approach to Reading 
through Analysis of Meanings” by Louis C. Zahner, a chapter on 
the new ““Semantics;” and “American Culture and the Teaching 
of Literature” by Lou L. LaBrant, an examination of the compli- 
cated experiences involved in understanding literature. Any 
teacher would find in these studies information and a challenge for 
thought. Most of the rest of the book is so technical as to appeal 
primarily to specialists. The general reader would find a good deal 
which would seem banal and irrelevant and he would find the style 
ponderously pedagogical. Why should “scientific” studies be so 
soggily written? 

Important as the Report obviously is, I find certain disquieting 
tendencies in it. For example, there is so much concern for what 
children do that there seems to be little concern with what they 
ought to do. There is almost no mention of values, no attempt to 
establish values. What is “good literature?” It is referred to now 
and then, but that is all. There is analysis of tastes and habits 
in reading with the intent of building education upon them; but 
little indication that education is a means of molding those tastes 
and habits for a social end, of preparing citizens for a better so- 
ciety, disciplined and tolerant, eager to preserve democracy. Edu- 
cation should not be what children want, but what society wants, 
and a positive program for a definite end is imperative. Children 
must be transmuted. Such scientific investigations as this are 
neutral, ambivalent, amoral—necessary, of course. But they ought 
not to ignore the fact that society needs intelligent, moral plan- 
ning; and the schools must lead the way. 


Furthermore, there is almost nothing in the report concerning 
literary appreciation; nothing about the masterpieces of cultural 
importance; no awareness of racial and national tradition. We 
have a past and a future as well as a present; and the present and 
the future depend in some measure upon the past. Reading in 
General Education should recognize this more than these studies 
do. 


Syracuse University Horace A. Eaton 
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Report of the Commission on Graduate Medical Education, 
Willard C. Rappleye, Chairman; Robin C. Buerki, Director. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 304. 


This publication is a report of a Commission of physicians, repre- 
senting various societies of medical specialists and other important 
associations of organized medicine. It recommends a general 
plan for improving the quality of medical practice by better or- 
ganized methods of continuing the physician’s education after 
graduation. The professional eminence of its authors commands 
interest in and respect for their proposals. 

The value of the report is best understood against a background 
of the history of American medical education. Until half a century 
ago the quality of our medical schools was generally poor, not 
comparable to that in Europe. Opportunities for extensive formal 
graduate study were almost nonexistent. In spite of these ad- 
verse conditions individual ability and industry often delivered 
fine service, and occasional great physicians were developed, but 
the level of the rank and file in practice was not high. 

The past fifty years have brought enormous improvements in 
our schools and hospitals. They are now equal or perhaps are 
superior to those abroad. State licensing boards have greatly 
elevated their standards. Specialism has grown rapidly. There 
is still practically no legal regulation demanding graduate training 
of the physician who wishes to call himself a specialist. The 
specialists’ societies, however, have been steadily increasing their 
educational requirements for membership. The present Com- 
mission’s Report is the result of a coordinated effort of these 
societies. It is actuated largely by a sincere desire to attain a 
higher degree of competence in medical practice. Perhaps some 
selfish wish to limit competition may somewhat mar the altruism, 
but upon the whole the proposed plan is fine and sound. 

The proposals contemplate opportunities for a continuing pro- 
fessional development throughout the life of the physician. This 
falls naturally into two main divisions—that for the general prac- 
titioner and that for the specialist. A part of the training, the 
general internship, should be common to both groups. This 
should be a “genuine educational experience,” an advanced con- 
tinuation of the clinical clerkship of the last year of medical school, 
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with carefully systematized instruction and gradually increased 
professional responsibility. It should cover only the general prac- 
titioner’s needs, namely general medicine (including pediatrics), 
normal obstetrics, minor surgery and only such further acquaint- 
ance with the specialties as may enable him to know when to refer 
his patients to a specialist. The residency, following an intern- 
ship, should be a carefully organized and graduated training of 
three or more years for the prospective specialist. 


This plan would require extensive but readily practicable re- 
vamping of the present procedure in most of our hospitals. The 
result would be a better medical profession. The continuing edu- 
cation of the man in practice constitutes a more difficult problem. 
Habits of private study are essential but are not sufficient. Short 
courses, organized by hospitals or medical schools or medical 
societies, conducted either at medical centers or in smaller com- 
munities, have value and constitute a good beginning but are 
difficult to make adequate for the needs. 


The final chapter discusses Post-graduate Medical Education 
in Great Britain. This shows important recent developments. 
The plan is simple and apparently operates efficiently. 


A rather extensive Appendix gives interesting data regarding 
existent internships, residencies, and post-graduate courses. 


The Report states emphatically that it “does not desire to dic- 
tate educational policies,” and that it desires to “create standards, 
not to standardize.” This attitude is commendable, but neverthe- 
less criticism might be made that at times it does seem to dogma- 
tize on educational policies and to advocate rather definite stand- 
ardization. The fundamental purpose of the physician’s graduate 
study is (1) to insure the acquirement of adequate basic informa- 
tion (both premedical and medical) so organized and digested as to 
be effectively applied in diagnosis and in therapy, and (2) to keep 
alive the research spirit that is so necessary to progress. The Re- 
port lays too much emphasis, perhaps, upon method and not 
enough upon men. The wisdom of insistence upon a three-year 
residency as the portal to specialism may be questioned. Com- 
petence should be the standard, not the length of time spent in the 
hospital. It would be unfortunate if a fixed period of formal train- 
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ing should become such a fetish in Medicine as the Ph.D. degree 
has become in academic circles. 

The Commission wisely refrains from advocating strict limita- 
tion of a specialist’s practice to his one special field, though some of 
the Specialty Boards make this requirement. Since this report is 
largely an instrument of the Specialty Associations, it is natural 
that it should not be critical of the recent trends toward extreme 
and narrow specialization. It is also natural that it is more con- 
cerned with the training of specialists than of general practitioners. 

Upon the whole the Report is a stimulating one and should be a 
real aid in the campaign for improving medical practice. 


The University of North Carolina James B. Bu .uirr 


Adaptations of Instruction to Individual Differences in the Prepa- 
ration of Teachers in Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges, by 
Carleton D. Mason. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. 279. $2.50. 


More than four decades ago Dr. John Dewey wrote: 


I believe that all education proceeds by the participation of the 
individual in the social consciousness of the race. ...The only true 
education comes through the stimulation of the child’s powers by 
the demands of the social situation in which he finds himself... . 
Education, therefore, must begin with a psychological insight into 
the child’s capacities, interests, and habits. It must be controlled 
at every point by reference to these same considerations. These 

wers, interests, and habits must be continually interpreted. 
We must know what they mean. They must be translated into 
terms of their social equivalents, into terms of what they are 
capable of in the way of social service.' 


This cornerstone of modern education not only presented a re- 
formation of the purposes of education, but emphasized the con- 
sideration that must be given in effective teaching to both the 
learner and the learner’s social environment. Since this early 
formulation of the principles of modern education, the problem of 
“individual differences” has been studied from many angles and 


1John Dewey, My Pedagogic Creed (1897). 
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through the use of many different types of data and procedures. 
In like manner much thought and experimentation have been given 
to the use of teaching materials and methods in meeting discernible 
individual differences in the ability of pupils to learn. 

The Adaptations of Instruction to Individual Differences in the 
Preparation of Teachers in Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges 
is a survey of current practices in individualization of instruction 
in teacher-training institutions in comparison with existing prac- 
tices in certain liberal arts colleges. The practices of the latter as 
presented in available literature are briefly summarized and ac- 
cepted with little or no validation or evaluation. Each new plan or 
innovation is taken at face value whether it is an individual pro- 
gram that involves no clarification of purposes or is developed out 
of the experience and interests of the student, whether the ma- 
terials used are merely “‘academic”’ or are related to the experiences 
and problems of the learner, whether the procedures are con- 
cerned primarily with the mastery of particular facts or with the 
development of integrated, unified experiences and increased 
mental ability. 

The major part of the author’s study deals with the preparation 
of questionnaires for administrators, instructors, and students in 
normal schools and teachers colleges, the tabulation and analyses 
of data, and the presentations of his findings and their implica- 
tions. The questionnaire sent to administrators was designed to 
reveal administration difficulties and increased costs in the use of 
other than traditional teaching procedures. The form sent to in- 
structors provides a check sheet that enables the one filling it out 
to indicate the extent of his use of twenty-five specified adaptations 
in teaching procedures, such as group work, observation-discussion, 
and the like. The form for students enabled them to indicate the 
extent of their experiences with the above specified procedures and 
to give their appraisal of them. 

The author has done consistently what he set out to do: namely, 
(1) to find out to what extent teachers colleges have adapted their 
instruction to the individual differences of their students, in com- 
parison with innovations made in this direction by some liberal 
arts colleges; (2) to determine to what extent instructors in 
teachers colleges use the methods that they advocate; (3) to dis- 
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cover the difficulties encountered; (4) to secure an evaluation 
by the students of the individualized techniques experienced. 

The findings may be summarized as follows: (a) the major 
attempts at individualization are by use of the conference, 
group work, special library assignments, term papers, laboratory 
work, observation-discussion, project teaching, the excursion, and 
the option unit; (b) techniques vary with department and are 
dependent upon the initiative of the interested instructors; (c) 
the adaptations are in a majority of cases compulsory to the stu- 
dent with adaptability of techniques to the group, student free- 
dom, and remedial needs as determining factors; (d) records kept 
were limited chiefly to the student’s credit hours, his extra-curricu- 
lar activities and his scholastic achievements. 

As frequently happens in doctoral studies, the author goes some- 
what afield in his “implications.” A number of them probably 
was drawn more from general experience than from the data and 
findings of his study. Others are not particularly pertinent to his 
problem. These implications, however, are timely in stressing the 
need for the acceleration and enrichment of student learning and 
present a number of factors and conditions that must be considered 
in making adjusted procedures effective. 

Since teaching is both a science and an art and therefore involves 
many concomitant factors, any attempt to appraise the worth of a 
particular phase or technique apart from the total process is haz- 
ardous. A procedure used in one situation by one person may be 
quite effective, while used by another person or under quite 
different conditions may be quite ineffective. However, critical 
study and experimentation must be carried on. The outcomes 
may eventually provide the necessary guiding criteria and instru- 
ments for evaluating increments of learning that will enable 
teachers to become “true” educators in the sense indicated by Dr. 
John Dewey. 


The University of Southern California LesTER B. RoGers 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


1sth June 1940 
Dear Himstead: 


In an interesting article in the June, 1940 Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors,! I note a statement that 
professors dominate students, insist upon their own ideas and their 
own point of view, and that the best grades should be given to the 
students who disagree intelligently. All this is true enough, es- 
pecially if emphasis is put on the word “‘intelligently.” But after 
all it is by no means the whole story. When I find students in 
their examination books telling me about Thomas Aquinas, a 
Dutch humanist of the seventeenth century, about Calvo, “the 
eminent Swiss authority on international law,” and asserting that 
Aristotle under Alexander the Great urged absolute autocracy 
while Plato in his Republic in democratic Athens argued for 
democracy, and adding that Aristotle was taken up by the church 
because of his advocacy of autocracy and “was congenial to and 
received by the despotic rulers of the Middle Ages,” I cannot 
think that the student whose originality and disagreement with 
his teachers takes this form is an eligible candidate for Phi Beta 
Kappa. In forty-one years of law teaching, I have been more and 
more struck with the tendency to mistake eccentric inaccuracy for 
originality. A student who knows thoroughly the materials on 
which to base his argument, and on that basis disagrees with his 
teacher, is entitled to the highest credit. But the student who 
writes four or five pages of polemics on the basis of an uninformed 
or ill-informed imagination is not making the beginnings of a 
fruitful scholarship. 

Yours very truly, 

(S) Roscoe Pound 
Harvard University Law School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


“A President’s View of Faculty-Administration Relations,” by Clyde E. Wild- 
man. See page 355, June Bulletin. 
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November 22, 1940 
Dear Editor: 


Would it not be educationally helpful if you published careful 
statements from men who can look back at their college years 
with detachment, as to what influences especially helped them? 
The enclosed reprint is such an effort. [After Thirty Years,” 
by Professor Visher, published in The University of Chicago Mag- 
azine, October, 1940.) If you reprinted in the Bulletin a few sen- 
tences from it and invited the readers of the Bu//etin to state their 
own conclusions as to what aspects were especially significant, 
you might start a discussion of considerable interest and value.' 
You have much of interest in the Bu//etin every time, but some 
personal “testimonials” would be “different” and would be con- 
structive, I believe. 
Sincerely yours, 


(S) Stephen S. Visher 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Excerpts from Professor Visher’s Article 


Those who read the followin ibiidin will concede that I 
have a fair basis for a worth- ng opinion on this subject. In 
addition to attending a superior college and having graduate work 
in four universities, I have seen from the inside how several other 
universities educate their students, while actively engaged in col- 
lege instruction for the past quarter-century in seven universities 
(four state universities, and Cornell, Pennsylvania and British 
Columbia). Moreover, I have completed several extended as 
of the comparative rankings of American colleges in the trainin 
scientists, and have made numerous inquiries of leaders as to w 
influences they thought especially significant in their own pe 
ment. 


Even as a freshman (in 1906-1907) I had work with distin- 
guished men. Examples are John M. Coulter, already recognized 


_! The Editorial Committee will welcome comments on Professor Visher’s sugges- 
uons, 
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as one of the world’s great botanists and later president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and also of 
the American Association of University Professors; Rollin D. 
Salisbury, Dean of the Graduate School of Science, famous as a 
teacher of physiography, afterwards president of the Association of 
American Geographers; Percy Boynton, for English III and for 
eae to American Literature. My eyes were opened to a 

apidly changing biologic world by Henry C. Cowles, in his superb 

eld course in physiographic plant ecology with its emphasis on 
me succession. His great enthusiasm and high ability led to 
his later being president both of the Botanical Society of America 
and of the Association of American Geographers. He greatly 
widened my horizon, partly because he took me to Alaska as 
his assistant on a scientific expedition the following summer. 

Asa a I had a stimulating course in psychology under 
John B. Watson, then an active experimental worker, later widely 
known for behaviorism; trigonometry under the beloved Herbert 
Slaught, known as one = the best of mathematics teachers; 
wet and field geology in Chicago and, in the summer, at 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, under Arthur Trowbridge, now a distin- 
guished geolo ist; German, history, and also short cultural courses 
on the ween hts on Sunday mornings under Ernest D. Bur- 
ton, vey wonehioet of the University, and Shailer Mathews, dean 
of the Divinity School. 

During my third (senior) year I had Contemporary Problems 
under the scintillating George Edgar Vincent, later president of 
the University of Minnesota and then for many years president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation; advanced geology under Salisbury; 
plant geography under Cowles; Influences of Geography on 
American History under Harlan Barrows, later president of the 
Association of American Geographers; plant shave’ y under 
William Crocker, now the eminent director of the Boyce men 
Institute. Forest Ray Moulton’s Introductory Astronomy was 
especially enjoyed; his brother Harold Moulton’s courses in ele- 
mentary economics have proved distinctly significant to me 
throughout the years. The Slouleade have been, as every alumnus 
knows, highly distinguished for many years. 


As I look back on my college years, I am grateful for each of 
many influences, non-scholastic as well as scholastic. There is no 
question however that I was most influenced by some of my teach- 
ers, especially their characters (including their philosophies of 
life), their industry, their desire to help not only their kin and 
Stee but al] mankind, including immature, crude lads. 
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The facts and theories that the teachers expounded counted for 
less than their enthusiasm for the truth and desire to find new 
truth; their delivery and technique weighed far less than their 
earnestness and industry; their reputations had little effect; 
what seemed important was their background of experience and 
their optimistic forward view and especially their attitude toward 
me. Those few who were pessimistic or were “marking time” or 
shirking their responsibility to us students repelled. Those who 
most helped were those who by example and actions indicated that 
they felt that their work and students were decidedly worth while. 
I was and am grateful to those who showed the efficacy and “fun” 
of hard work and the exhilaration afforded by the discovery of new 
knowledge and of effectively sharing it. Several instilled apprecia- 
tion for the value of sustained enthusiasm for—and continued 
effort to attain—worthy objectives, and of an active appreciation 
of others. 

Certain remarks by men whom I had come to respect deeply had 
particular influence in helping to convince me that I too could 
make worth-while contributions. For instance, recollection of 
Professor Boynton’s praise of some thoughtful summaries has 
encouraged me repeatedly to attempt and to improve such sum- 
maries. Similarly, Salisbury’s and Cowles’ frank appreciation of 
my powers of observation and deduction greatly encouraged im- 
provement in these respects. 

College moulded my life profoundly. I entered with only a 
vague idea as to how I should spend my life; had seen little of the 
world; had read relatively little. I left, the day I graduated, to 
take a position at the Carnegie Desert Laboratory in Arizona, not 
yet sure just what I would do as a life work, but knowing Aow I 
would work—I would follow the example set by the teachers who 
had influenced me most: persistently seek the truth in whatever 
places opportunity afforded, think as penetratingly as possible of 
the significance of my findings and of those of many other workers, 
and earnestly endeavor to present the conclusions in a way that 
would be as widely helpful as possible. 


COUNCIL RECORD 


Sessions, April 12 and 13, 1940 


The spring meeting of the Council was held in Chicago, Illinois, 
at the Stevens Hotel on Friday, April 12, and Saturday, April 13, 
1940. The sessions on April 12 were from 2 P. M. to 6 P. M. and 
on April 13 from 9 A. M. to 5:45 P. M. The following members 
were present at one or more of the sessions: President Deibler, 
Vice-President White, General Secretary Himstead, Associate Sec- 
retary Ward, Treasurer Lewis, and Professors Carlson, Dow, Gray, 
Hepburn, Hill, Hughes, Ingraham, Ise, Lund, Martin, Mitchell, 
Osterud, Patton, Robinson, T. V. Smith, Stonequist, Torrey, 
Vance, Warne, and Weiss. Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman 
of Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and Professor 
W. W. Cook, Chairman of Committee O on Organization and 
Policy, were present by invitation. 


I. Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Suggested Establishment of Regional Boards to Consider Faculty- 
Administration Difficulties Involving Academic Freedom and Tenure. 
Professor Gray presented the possibility of establishing regional 
boards to consider complaints concerning faculty-administration 
relations, particularly complaints about situations which, if allowed 
to continue, may result in breach of tenure or in such strained rela- 
tions that a severance of tenure may seem to be the only remaining 
solution. He stated that he thought such boards should be em- 
powered to confer with college and university administrative 
officers as soon as a difficulty arose, and gave as his opinion that 
intervention by such a board early in a controversy would tend to 
torestall dismissals. In his judgment, a teacher involved in a tenure 
difficulty would feel less hesitant in consulting a local or regional 
board than in consulting the national office of the Association. 
Professor Warne stated that he concurred in these views and ex- 
pressed his approval of the idea of regional boards to function as 
“grievance committees.” 
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Professor W. T. Laprade, Chairman of Committee A on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, and the General Secretary pointed out 
that Committee A, through its Associate Members geographically 
distributed as they are—Eastern, Central, Southern, and Western 
—now may, and to some extent does, function informally in the 
manner suggested by Professor Gray and expressed doubt that 
teachers in difficulty would be less hesitant to report to local and 
regional boards than to the national office. They stated that the 
experience of the national officers of the Association responsible for 
its work in behalf of academic freedom and tenure indicates that 
teachers in tenure difficulties are usually reluctant to have that fact 
known locally or regionally and ordinarily express a definite pref- 
erence to have the matter handled by the national officers and, if 
possible, confidentially. As was pointed out, Committee A func- 
tions in this way except in controversies where all efforts to secure 
satisfactory adjustments have failed, where the facts seem to war- 
rant a complete investigation, and where the complainant spe- 
cifically requests an investigation. In this connection, Professor 
White stated that she felt that the administration of a college or a 
university would resent the activity of a local or regional commit- 
tee much more than action by the national organization. 

In connection with Professor Gray’s suggestion, Professor Hep- 
burn proposed that an Association delegate visit all colleges and 
universities regularly and report on general conditions even 
though no complaint has been received from any of the institutions 
visited. He stated that he thought it would be desirable for all 
college and university administrative officers to become acquainted 
with the principles of the Association as they would through in- 
formal conference with a visiting delegate. 

Following a discussion of these two suggestions, on motion of 
Professor Gray, it was voted that a special committee be appointed 
to study the proposal to establish regional boards for the considera- 
tion of complaints concerning faculty-administration relations and 
the proposal that a delegate from the Association visit all colleges 
and universities regularly. 

Possibility of Accelerating the Work of Committee 4. The Gen- 
eral Secretary read the following resolution from the chapter at 
Western Washington College of Education, dated January 25, 
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1940, copies of which had previously been sent in the agenda to the 
members of the Council. 


Wuereas the immediate if not the long-range effectiveness of 
investigations by the American Association of University Profes- 
sors is lessened in some cases by delay in initiating them and re- 
porting findings: 

Be it Resolved by the Western Washington College of Education 
chapter of the Association that means of securing greater prompti- 
tude and speed in investigation be studied and, if oieeiediia, 
adopted. 


In the discussion of this resolution, the General Secretary stated 
that usually the one step in an inquiry in a tenure case which in- 
volves the most time is securing information from the college or 
university administrative officers concerned. He stated that fre- 
quently such administrative officers show extreme reluctance in 
answering questions, and the investigation by correspondence 
is frequently delayed because of the slowness with which 
some administrative officers answer letters of inquiry. He also 
stressed other aspects of an investigation which, of necessity, re- 
quire time, particularly the final preparation of reports for publi- 
cation in the Bulletin. President Deibler stated that, in his opinion, 
it was of much more importance to the Association and to the pro- 
fession that the Association be sure of its facts in tenure investiga- 
tions than that it publish reports speedily. 

Professor Ingraham said that the Association seeks conciliation 
in every case brought to its attention. He pointed out that, 
in the efforts of the Association to adjust a difficulty by conciliation, 
speed is usually to be avoided if a successful outcome is to be ex- 
pected. He stated that patience on the part of the representa- 
tives of the Association in their efforts to conciliate usually works 
to the advantage of the complainant. Following a full discussion 
of the resolution presented by the chapter at Western Washington 
College of Education, a motion by Professor Martin to refer the 
subject to the special committee previously authorized was de- 
feated. 


The Bertrand Russell Case. Professor Warne requested informa- 
tion concerning any action taken by the Association in the case of 
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Bertrand Russell whose appointment to the faculty of The City 
College (New York) had been rescinded by order of the Supreme 
Court of New York.' The réle of the officers of the Association in 
the case was explained by a statement subsequently published in 
the June, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 374-377. 

In the discussion which followed, it was pointed out that the As- 
sociation’s interest in the case at that juncture did not involve the 
merits of Professor Russell’s appointment. The Association was 
interested solely in securing a review in the highest possible 
judicial tribunal in New York of the decision of a lower court which 
had undertaken to set aside a faculty appointment made by the 
Board of Higher Education. It was the consensus of the Council 
that interference by a court with the discretion of a board of 
higher education is unwarranted and dangerous. 

Professor Laprade suggested that a committee from the Council 
prepare a message to be sent to the Board of Higher Education of 
New York City urging the Board to have the case appealed to the 
next highest court. Professor Mitchell brought to the attention 
of the Council a request from the Committee on Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom that the Council send a statement to be 
read at a mass meeting in New York City conducted by that com- 
mittee urging the Board of Higher Education to appeal the case. 

It was voted that Professors Deibler, Cook, Laprade, and Him- 
stead draft an appropriate message concerning Council action to 
be sent to Mayor Fiorella La Guardia and Dr. Ordway Tead, 
Chairman of the Board of Higher Education of New York City, 
urging them to seek an appeal in the Bertrand Russell case for the 
reasons indicated above. Such messages were subsequently drafted 
and sent, as published in the June, 1940 Bulletin, pp. 376-377. 
The General Secretary was authorized by the Council to release 
these messages to the press. 

In the course of the discussion of the Bertrand Russell case, it 
was reported that a certain newspaper in New York City had re- 
fused to print anything favorable to the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. This aspect of the case caused the Council serious concern. 

1 It should be explained that, contrary to its name, the Supreme Court of New 


York is not ordinarily a court of final jurisdiction. The highest court in the State 
is the Court of Appeals. 
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Tenure Rules at Harvard and Yale Universities. The rules of 
tenure recently adopted at Harvard and Yale Universities and the 
extent of their endorsement by the Commission on Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Tenure of the Association of American Col- 
leges were discussed. The General Secretary read a letter from 
Professor Arthur N. Holcombe under date of April 5, 1940, in 
which he explained the tenure rules now in force at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In this letter, Professor Holcombe said: 


The object of the new Harvard system is to reach a definite de- 
cision on the status of every instructor holding a temporary ap- 
pointment within six years after obtaining his doctorate. Those 
who remain in the service of the University thereafter will receive 
permanent appointments and enjoy security of tenure in accord- 
ance with the spirit as well as the letter of the Association’s model 
code. 


The General Secretary also quoted the following statement from a 
letter from Dr. Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, under date of April 9, 1940: 


According to our understanding, our Commission on Academic 
Freedom and Academic Tenure has not given support to the Har- 
vard plan, copies of which I sent out to our membership at the re- 
quest of Chairman Wriston. 


1938 Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The Council 
discussed the amendments to the 1938 statement on academic 
freedom and tenure presented to the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges by the Commission on Academic Free- 
dom and Academic Tenure of that Association. The General 
Secretary reported that the statement as amended had been en- 
dorsed by the Annual Meeting of the Association of American Col- 
leges in January, 1940.! 

In this connection, the Council discussed the possibility and the 
desirability of another joint conference with representatives of the 
Association of American Colleges concerning the 1938 statement. 
On motion of Professor Vance, it was voted that the General Secre- 


1 For text of the amendments, see Bulletin, April, 1940, p. 281, footnote. 
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tary be authorized to discuss the matter of a further joint confer- 
ence with the officers of the Association of American Colleges.' 


College and University Administrators and Academic Freeaom. 
Professor Ise presented the following question for discussion: 


Is there any way of getting college presidents and perhaps deans 
interested in popularizing the idea of academic freedom? 


Professor Ise expressed concern that so few college and university 
administrative officers seemed to be interested in or aware of the 
significance of academic freedom. Professor Vance suggested 
emphasizing in the Bulletin statements made by college and uni- 
versity presidents and other administrative officers concerning 
academic freedom and tenure. Professor Carlson suggested that 
items of conspicuously good procedures be publicized in the Bu/le- 
tin. It was the sense of the meeting that, aside from such pub- 
licity in the Budletin, there was nothing more the Association could 
do to stimulate the interest of college and university administrative 
officers in this subject. Many of the members of the Council indi- 
cated that they believed most college and university presidents and 
administrative officers are aware of the significance of academic 
freedom and its relation to scholarship, but that they do not express 
this awareness as frequently as would seem desirable. 


The Associate Secretaryship. Professor Paul W. Ward, who had 
served as Associate Secretary since August 15, 1939, submitted 
his resignation to be effective on August 15, 1940, to return to his 
position as Professor and Head of the Department of Philosophy in 
Syracuse University, from which position he was then on leave of 
absence. Professor Ward’s resignation was accepted with deep re- 
gret. 


It was voted that a committee composed of the President and the 
General Secretary select a person for the position of Associate Sec- 
retary after August 15, 1940, at a salary not to exceed $5000 for the 
approval of the Council with the understanding that if a qualified 
person could not be found within the salary maximum indicated 

1 A joint conference with representatives of the Association of American Colleges 


concerning the 1938 statement on academic freedom and tenure was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 8, 1940. 
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the person selected and the salary be referred to the Council for 
approval.! 


II. Committees 


Report of Committee T on Place and Function of Faculties in Col- 
lege and University Government. Professor Paul W. Ward, Chair- 
man of Committee T, presented a report of progress for the com- 
mittee which was followed by questions and discussion. The 
Council voted its thanks to Professor Ward for the report and for 
the significant work the Committee was doing. 

Special Committee to Study Cooperative Buying for the Profession. 
The General Secretary reviewed the history of the appointment 
and the work of a special committee tentatively known as a Com- 
mittee on Concession Service to study the possibilities of coopera- 
tive buying for college and university teachers. Following a dis- 
cussion of this project, it was voted to discontinue this special com- 
mittee and to refer all matters previously submitted by it to Com- 
mittee Z on the Economic Welfare of the Profession. 

Special Committee on Réle of Federal Government in Education. 
Professor Ward gave a report of the recent activities of the Federal 
Government in the field of education for the Special Committee on 
the Réle of the Federal Government in Education. It was infor- 
mally agreed that the Association should continue to study this sub- 
ject, and that a special committee be appointed for this purpose. 

Committee G on Author-Publisher Contracts. The General Secre- 
tary presented a tentative report for the Committee on Author- 
Publisher Contracts, including drafts of model contracts for the use 
of authors. Members of the Council were requested to send sug- 
gestions concerning these model contracts to the General Secretary 
to be transmitted to the Chairman of the Committee, Professor 
Joseph Cormack, of the University of Southern California. Fur- 
ther consideration of the report of Committee G is to be included 
in the agenda for the December meeting of the Council. 

Committee P on Pensions and Insurance and Committee Z on the 
Economic Welfare of the Profession. The General Secretary pre- 
sented for the consideration of the Council a suggestion that Com- 


_* Pursuant to Council action, William McGuffey Hepburn was selected as Asso 
ciate Secretary. See October, 1940 Bulletin, p. 503. 
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mittees P and Z be combined. After a full discussion, it was voted 
that the Executive Committee be given power to merge these two 
committees if and when it seemed desirable. 


Special Committee to Study Relations with Other Organizations. 
A tentative draft of a statement of policy formulated by a special 
committee to study relations with other organizations was dis- 
cussed in detail. It was the consensus of the Council that the Com- 
mittee be continued and that the General Secretary incorporate 
the suggestions of the Council in a draft for its subsequent approval 
before final publication either in the Budletin or in a Chapter Letter. 


III. Association Policies and Procedures 


Policy to Extend Association’s Work in Behalf of Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure to Secondary Schools. Professor Carlson, Chair- 
man of Committee B on Freedom of Speech, to which committee 
there has been assigned for study a proposal that the Association 
conduct investigations of alleged violations of academic freedom 
and tenure in secondary schools, reported that it was the opinion 


of the committee that it would be unwise to act on the proposal at 
this time. This conclusion was reached because of the Associa- 
tion’s limited resources and the large number of academic freedom 
and tenure cases in our colleges and universities and because other 
organizations are concerning themselves with academic freedom 
and tenure in secondary schools. Following a discussion of Pro- 
fessor Carlson’s report, it was informally agreed that the Associa- 
tion should not intervene in freedom and tenure cases in secondary 
schools except perhaps to cooperate with other organizations. 
Policies Under Consideration by Committee O on Organization and 
Policy. Professor W. W. Cook, Chairman of Committee O on Or- 
ganization and Policy, reported concerning proposals for changes in 
the Constitution and By-Laws. He requested a discussion of these 
several proposals before the Committee and also requested sugges- 
tions from the Council. He sought specifically the views of the 
Council concerning a proposal that the Nominating Committee 
present only one nominee for each Council vacancy. He also 
sought the views of the Council on a proposal that By-Law No. I! 
be amended to provide for the selection of nominees for the Presi- 
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dency and the two Vice-Presidencies by petition in addition to 
those selected by the Nominating Committee as now provided for 
in selecting nominees for the Council. It was the consensus of the 
Council that the present provision of By-Law No. 1 for the selec- 
tion of two nominees for the Council by the Nominating Commit- 
tee for each vacancy should be continued, and that an amendment 
should be proposed providing for nominations for the Presidency 
and the two Vice-Presidencies by petition in addition to the present 
provision for nominations by the Nominating Committee. 

Publication of Statements of Administrative Set-Ups. Professor 
Hepburn suggested the publication without comment in the Budle- 
tin of statements of significant administrative procedures and ma- 
chinery in various institutions. He proposed that these statements 
should include institutions which do and those which do not grant 
some measure of self-government to the faculty. He also sug- 
gested that the Association draw up acceptable standards govern- 
ing faculty-administration relations. His suggestions were en- 
dorsed by Professors Vance and Stonequist. No action was taken, 
but it was the sense of the meeting that Committee T on Place and 
Function of Faculties in College and University Government con- 
sider the possibility of preparing and publishing such statements. 

Possible Over-Emphasis of Academic Freedom and Tenure in the 
Bulletin. The Council considered the criticism of a member of the 
Association that the Bu/letin contained too much material in refer- 
ence to academic freedom and tenure. It was the consensus of the 
Council, in view of the outstanding significance of academic free- 
dom and tenure to college and university teachers and investiga- 
tors and to the whole of higher education, that these subjects were 
not receiving undue emphasis in the Budletin. 

The Bulletin. Professor Vance suggested that the Bulletin be 
published monthly during the academic year rather than bi- 
monthly. He stated that he thought that the Bu//etin was more 
effective when published on such a monthly basis. The General 
Secretary reported that, on the basis of comments received from 
the membership, interest in the Budl/etin during recent years had 
increased. He expressed the hope that the present plan of bi- 
monthly publication would be continued. He also stated that it 
was not possible to publish a satisfactory Bud/etin monthly without 


| 
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increasing the appropriation for the Bu//etin and without additional 
help in the Washington office. It was the sense of the meeting 
that the present arrangement of bi-monthly publication of the 
Bulletin during the academic year was satisfactory and should be 
continued. 

Membership Qualifications for Librarians. The matter of the 
qualifications of librarians for membership in the Association was 
discussed in detail. It was voted to continue the present policy of 
admitting librarians as such to membership in the Association if 
they hold faculty rank of instructor or higher. In this connection, 
it should be pointed out that librarians who devote half time to 
teaching or research at the college level are eligible for membership 
on the basis of their teaching or research. It was voted that this 
subject be placed on the agenda for the December Council meet- 
ing. 

Addition of Funior Colleges to Association’s Eligible List. The 
Council voted to place the following junior colleges on the eligible 
list of the Association: 


(1) All junior colleges accredited by the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Northwest Association 
of Secondary and Higher Schools; 

(2) Member schools of the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; 

(3) All district junior colleges in California and all privately con- 
trolled junior colleges of that state accredited by che Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 


Annual Appointments in Publicly Supported Institutions. Pro- 
fessor Ward presented a report concerning the legal provisions for 
annual appointments in publicly supported institutions. In the 
discussion following -his report, it was suggested that the Associa- 
tion ask the Association of American Colleges to assemble data on 
this subject. 

Directory of Members. It was voted not to publish a directory of 
Association members in 1940. 

Collective Insurance for Association Members. The Council dis- 
cussed a proposal that the Association consider the possibility of 
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collective insurance for its members. It was informally agreed 
that Committee P on Pensions and Insurance should study the 
possibility of a plan of collective insurance. 

Extension of Federal Social Security Act to Cover Colleges and 
Universities. The matter of the possibility and the desirability of 
the extension of the Federal Social Security Act to colleges and 
universities was discussed. It was voted that Committee P on Pen- 
sions and Insurance keep itself informed of developments regarding 
the possibility of the extension of the Social Security Act to colleges 
and universities and that the Committee report developments to 
the Council. 


IV. Financial 


Treasurer's Report. Professor Lewis, Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, gave a report covering the first three months of the year. It 
was approved by the Council. 

The following increases in the budget for 1940 were approved: 
advertising income, $125.00; Bulletin printing and mailing, 
$750.00; officers’ and delegates’ travel, $250.00; Committee G 
on Author-Publisher Contracts, $10.00. 

Election of Treasurer. Professor Lewis, previously elected 
Treasurer on a yearly basis, was elected Treasurer to continue in 
office until such time as she may resign or the Council elects an- 
other Treasurer. 


V. Miscellaneous 


Nominating Committee. The Council approved the following 
members to serve on the 1940 Nominating Committee, Professors 
Richard Shryock, University of Pennsylvania, Chairman; Quincy 
Wright, University of Chicago; and Henry S. Conard, Grinnell 
College, to select nominees for the Council pursuant to By-Law 
No. 1. 

Executive Committee. The following members of the Council 
were elected members of the Executive Committee of the Council: 
Professors Ingraham, Boas, Hepburn, Schenck, Hill, Gilbert, 
Hughes, and Nichols. 

Date and Place of Annual Meeting. \t was voted to hold the 
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1940 Annual Meeting of the Association in Chicago, Illinois, in 
connection with the meetings of the American Political Science As- 
sociation, the American Society for Public Administration, and 
the Association of American Law Schools. The General Secretary 
was instructed with reference to the selection of headquarters. 

Emigré Teachers. A proposed resolution concerning émigré 
teachers was considered. It was voted to lay the matter of this 
resolution on the table until the next meeting of the Council. 

Expenses of Committee Chairmen Attending Council Meetings. 
It was voted to reimburse committee chairmen in full for expenses 
incurred in attending Council meetings to which they have been 
invited. 


Ravpu E. Himsteap, General Secretary 


EDITORIAL 


TIME TO TAKE STOCK 


The approach of the Annual Meeting is an appropriate time to 
take stock of the work of the Association. We now have a mem- 
bership of approximately 16,000. The growth in membership 
has been steady and continues to be so, which is an indication of 
the increasing confidence that the profession is placing in the 
Association and its work. 

There are an amazing number and variety of problems of our 
profession which come to the Association with requests for some 
action. Much of the work in dealing with these problems is 
handled by the General Secretary and his staff with the advice 
and counsel of the other officers. Some of the problems of policy 
are handled by standing committees, and their reports are re- 
viewed by the Council. The work of Committee A on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure occupies a very large part of the time and 
energies of its active members. This has always been so, for the 
record shows that the Association had no sooner been launched 
in 1915 than several cases of serious violations of academic tenure 
were thrust into the lap of the new organization. Of recent years 
the number of such cases has greatly increased, but despite that 
fact it is gratifying to know that the principles of the Association 
are gaining a widening circle of acceptance as a code of procedure 
by administrative officers. 

There is no doubt that the American Association of University 
Professors is recognized as a significant force throughout the 
whole academic community. There are few serious breaches of 
sound academic practice that do not come to the attention of the 
Association. Your responsible officers endeavor to investigate at 
least by correspondence all cases concerning academic freedom 
and tenure and breaches of ethics for which request is made re- 
gardless of whether the teachers involved are members. The 
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general membership cannot possibly know how much time the 
active members of Committee A are required to give to this cor- 
respondence. 

The Association seeks constantly for a wider acceptance of its 
principles of academic freedom and tenure. It is one thing to 
secure “lip service” to our principles and quite another to get 
them adopted as a guide for action. There are many adminis- 
trative officials throughout the country, those most sensitive to 
the force of public opinion, who not only accept but operate on 
our principles. There are other officials who openly profess to 
accept them, but do not set up the necessary machinery to make 
them work. Whenever a case arises within a faculty, there is 
usually a wide variety of complicating circumstances which make 
it easy for an administrator to justify preemptory action. It 
takes courage and conviction on the part of the administrator to 
deal justly with such cases. All the evidence indicates that 
progress is being made in developing within academic institutions 
an attitude of willingness to work in accord with the principles 
of good academic practice as regards freedom and tenure. As 
more of our members, who have actually worked in the Associa- 
tion and understand its principles, assume administrative posi- 
tions, the task of the Association as regards faculty-administration 
relations should become increasingly easier. 

Frequently members of the Association, particularly those 
who have been complainants in Committee A cases, express the 
feeling that the Association moves with inexorable slowness. It 
is difficult for such members to view the facts objectively and to 
differentiate between what may be their personal interest and 
the interests of the profession as a whole. Such members seem 
to feel that the Association should have the power to enforce its 
findings, and it is difficult to convince them that the only power 
of the Association is the force of public opinion. But let no one 
think that this force is unimportant. The officers of the Associa- 
tion can point to a great and growing number of instances where 
the administrative officers of educational institutions have re- 
considered dismissals or made adjustments at the suggestion of 
representatives of the Association. The influence of the Asso- 
ciation in the work of Committee A rests upon the thoroughness 
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of its investigations and the fairness of its published reports. Fair- 
minded men cannot fail to recognize the care that is taken by the 
Association in establishing facts. This course of action requires 
time and may bring little immediate relief to the injured 
teacher. In almost every case, however, it creates a better 
situation for the complainant’s former colleagues and for his suc- 
cessor. Those who understand the problems of the Association 
can serve it well by creating a better general understanding among 
the membership of how the Association does and can work. 

Since much of the policy of the Association is determined by 
its national Council, there is a need for the election of able and 
willing members to this body. The members in the various 
regions have a real responsibility in suggesting to the Nominating 
Committee representatives who are not only sympathetic with our 
principles, but who are also willing to spend time in the develop- 
ment of policy and in promoting the work of the Association. 

Another need of the Association is to find members who are 
willing to serve on its various committees. This need is especially 
great in connection with the special investigations of Committee 
A. Serving in a Committee A investigation is a thankless task, 
but one of great importance to the Association and to the pro- 
fession. This task, if done well, requires ability, tact, and courage. 
The membership can assist the responsible officers of the Associa- 
tion greatly by bringing to their attention the names of the mem- 
bers who are qualified to perform this service to the profession. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association affords an excellent 
time for a democratic discussion of the aims and accomplishments 
of the Association. This year the meeting is to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 30 and 31, as announced elsewhere in this 
issue of the Bulletin. I hope that there will be a large attendance 
at this forthcoming meeting, so that more members may become 
familiar with the work the Association is doing and thus help in 
the determination of its policies. 


Freperick S. DeiB_Ler, President 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors is open to all college and university teachers from the facul- 
ties of eligible institutions and to graduate students and graduate 
assistants. The list of eligible institutions is based primarily on the 
accredited lists of the established accrediting agencies subject to 
modification by action of the Association. Election to membership 
is by the Committee on Admission of Members following nomination 
by one Active Member of the Association who need not be on the 
faculty of the same institution as the nominee. Election cannot 
take place until thirty days after the nomination is published in 
the Bulletin. Nomination forms, circulars of information, and 
other information concerning the Association may be procured by 
writing to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


(a) Active. To become an Active Member, it is necessary to 
hold a position of teaching or research with the rank of instructor 
or higher in an eligible institution and be devoting at least half 
time to teaching or research. Annual dues are $4.00, including 
subscription to the Budletin. 

(b) Junior. Junior membership is open to persons who are, or 
within the past five years have been, graduate students in eligible 
institutions. Junior Members are transferred to Active member- 
ship as soon as they become eligible. Annual dues are $3.00, in- 
cluding subscription to the Bulletin. 

(c) Associate. Associate Members include those members who, 
ceasing to be eligible for Active or Junior membership because their 
work has become primarily administrative, are transferred to the 
Associate list with the approval of the Council. Annual dues are 
$3.00, including subscription to the Bulletin. 

(d) Emeritus. Any Active Member retiring for age from a posi- 
tion in teaching or research may be transferred, at his own request 
and with the approval of the Council, to Emeritus membership. 
Emeritus members pay no dues but may if they desire receive the 
Bulletin, at $1.00 a year. 

(e) Life Membership. The Treasurer is authorized by the 
Council ta receive applications from Active, Junior, and Associate 
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Members for Life membership, the amount to be determined in 
each case on an actuarial basis. This includes a life subscription 
to the Bulletin. 


Nominations for Membership 


The following 324 nominations for Active membership and 14 
nominations for Junior membership are printed as provided by 
the Constitution. In accordance with action by the Council, 
objections to any nominee may be addressed to the General Sec- 
retary, who will in turn transmit them for the consideration of the 
Committee on Admission of Members if received within thirty 
days after this publication. The Council of the Association has 
ruled that the primary purpose of this provision for protests is 
to bring to the attention of the Committee any question concern- 
ing the technical eligibility of the nominee for membership as pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 

The Committee on Admission of Members consists of Professors 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette 
College; A. Richards, University of Oklahoma; R. H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; W. O. Sypherd, University of Dela- 
ware; and F. J. Tschan, Pennsylvania State College. 


Active 


Alabama College, John B. Knox; Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Charles 
A. Dilley; Allegheny College, Charles E. Irvin, Christine T. Schwartz; 
American University, Merritt C. Batchelder, Edward W. Engel, Frank T. 
Hoadley, Ludwig M. Homberger, John L. Nuelsen, Jr.; University of Arkan- 
sas, Walter S. Dyer; Atlanta University, Pearlie E. Reed; Baylor University, 
Cecil M. Burke, George T. Caldwell, Clayton Page, Carleton R. Treadwell; 
Berea College, William L. Tayler; Bowdoin College, Elbridge Sibley; Bowling 
Green State University, William C. Jordan, Edwin G. Knepper, Paul F. Muse, 
Orland M. Ritchie, Earl E. Smith, Elden T. Smith; California Institute of 
Technology, A. H. Sturtevant; University of California (Los Angeles), Claude 
Jones; Catholic University of America, Edmund Sergott; Centenary College of 
Louisiana, Ralph Squires, Ralph E. White; Central YMCA College, Robert 
J. Cooney, Lowell F. Huelster, George S. Speer, Donald C. Strickler; Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Helena M. Gamer, Jacob Loft; University of Cincinnati, 
Charles P. Hoffmann; Coe College, Alice B. Salter; Colgate University, Fen- 
ton Keyes; Connecticut College, Hanna Hafkesbrink, Marguerite Hanson; 
Cornell College, Ruth Messenger, Robert A. Warner; Cornell University, 
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Morton C. Kahn; Denison University, Emil Beyer, Frederick C. Ward; De- 
Pauw University, Lester B. Sands; University of Detroit, C. Carroll Hollis, 
Bernard F. Landuyt, Anthony M. Lewis, John J. McNamara, Frederic C 
Osenburg; Duke University, Thomas S. Berry; Duquesne University, John 
T. Farley, Alfred L. Golden; University of Florida, James L. Wilson; George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Charles S. Pendleton; Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, William R. Bowden; Georgia Teachers College, Leslie W. Johnson; 
Guilford College, T. Ross Fink; Hahnemann Medical College, Heinrich 
Brieger, Harry M. Eberhard; Harvard University, Herrman L, Blumgart, 
George B. Wislocki; University of Hawaii, William T. Bryan; Hood College, 
Lucille M. Renneckar; University of Idaho (Southern Branch), Herman 
C. Forslund, Ethel E. Redfield; Illinois Institute of Technology, Harold W. 
Davey; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Winifred Burns, Doug- 
las E. Lawson, Lucy K. Woody; Indiana University, Claude R. Baker; Iowa 
State College, Charles B. Lipa, Arvid T. Lonseth, William A. Owens, Jr.; 
John McNeese Junior College, Kathleen Allums, Vestel C. Askew, Dolive 
Benoit, William H. Bradford, Francis G. Bulber, Miriam Callender, Miller 
B. Clarkson, Edwin H. Crews, N. Wayne Cusic, George W. Johnson, Clara 
L. Jones, William B. Nash, W. J. Oakley, Gertrude Palmer, Muriel C, Rogers, 
Ada M., Sabatier, Freda Scoggins, C. Fletcher Tuttle; Kansas State College, 
Leone Kell; Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg), Hazel Cave, S. 
Lucille Hatlestad, Edwin O. Price; University of Kansas, R. S. Howey, 
Joseph Taggart; Kent State University, George Betts, Virginia Harvey, 
Harlan M. Hungerford, John W. Kaiser, Edwin Lemert, Walter L. Simmons, 
Herbert W. Wilber, Harry D. Wolfe; University of Kentucky, Eston J. Asher, 
Sarah G. Blanding, Ruth B. Haugen, J. Eduardo Hernandez, Leonard E. 
Meece, Vivien M. Palmer, Margaret M. Ratliff, Arthur T. Ringrose, Irwin T. 
Sanders, Blaine W. Schick; Lafayette College, William E. Reaser; Lincoln 
University (Missouri), Harold F. Lee; Louisiana State University, Philips J. 
Carter, Houston T. Karnes, John Palmer, Chalmer J. Roy, Harris G. Warren, 
John Wildman, Robert C. Yates; University of Louisville, William S. Bowmer, 
R. Arnold Griswold; Loyola University (Illinois), Wilbur R. Tweedy; McGill 
University, Frederick S. Howes; McKendree College, Mary H. Wright; Mac- 
Murray College for Women, Walter B. Hendrickson; Mary Washington College, 
Oscar H. Darter, Louis G. Locke, Mary E. McKenzie; Western Maryland 
College, Kathryn B. Hildebran, Edwin C. Mirise; Mason City Junior College, 
Loyal L. Minor; Michigan State Teachers College (Western), Floyd W 
Moore; University of Michigan, Edwin Baker; Mills College, Daniel Dewey, 
Elizabeth Geen, Evelyn S. Little, Roi Partridge, David D. Rusk, Evaline 
Wright; University of Minnesota, Everett Laitala, Abe Pepinsky, Afif Tan- 
nous; Mississippi Southern College, Oliver V. Austin; University of Missis- 
sippi, Robert M. Moore; Missouri State Teachers College (Northwest), Wincie 
A. Carruth, Reven S. DeJarnette, Eileen Elliott, Frederick T. Howard, Inez 
R. Lewis; Missouri State Teachers College (Southeast), Lilly B. Gehrs, G. 
Carl Schowengerdt; University of Missouri, Rodney M. Baine; Monmouth 
College, Dorothy Donald; Montana State Normal College, Marlin K. Farmer; 
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Montana State University, Fred A. Barkley; Mount Holyoke College, Claude 
W. Barlow, Dorothy Cogswell, John W. Gardner, Valentine Giamatti, Charles 
D. Leedy, Knight McMahan, Jytte Muus, Henri Stegemeier, Virgil Toms, Helen 
Wheeler; Nebraska State Teachers College (Wayne), Roger P. Cuff; Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Oliver Collins, Cecil W. Scott, William Van Royen; 
New Mexico Normal University, Margaret Emberger; New Mexico State Col- 
lege, Leroy N. Berry, Robin L. Hunt, Luther E. Johnson; University of New 
Mexico, Ralph Tapy; New York Medical College, Otis Cope, Israel S. Kleiner; 
Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Oscar J. Chapman; 
North Carolina State College, Theodore C. Brown; Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, George Anselm, Gaynell C. Spivey; Northwest- 
ern University, Homer C. Combs, Victor E. Smith; Oberlin College, J. Jeffery 
Auer, Ruth M. Lampson, Francis X. Roellinger, Leonard A. Stidiey; Ohio 
University, Arthur H. Blickle, Carl Denbow, Franklin Potter, Marie Quick; 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Howard Jarratt, Natalie Shepard; University of 
Omaha, Guenndolyn Beeler, Frances M. Edwards; Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Willis B. Merriam; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Lock Haven), 
Allen D. Patterson; Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West Chester), C. 
Lloyd Mitchell, Hale Pickett; University of Pennsylvania, Henry C. Bazett, 
Edwin R. Helwig, Roderic D. Matthews, Olin E. Nelsen, I. S. Ravdin, Rudolf 
G. Schmieder, Robert M. Stabler; Woman’s Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ruth N. Miller, Grace E. Wertenberger; Princeton University, Walter 
T. Stace; Purdue University, Richard Leibler; Queens College, Laura A. 
Tillett; Reed College, Marvin K. Opler; University of Rochester, Sherman 
C. Bishop, Dwight B. Ireland, William E. Kappauf, Katherine Lever, Robert 
E. Marshak, Robert J. Trayhern; Russell Sage College, Doris A. Fraser, 
Geneva Sayre; St. Louis University, Johann Mokre; St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, Mary E. Loughran, Jeanne Lyon; San Bernardino Junior College, 
Grace Baumgartner; San Diego State College, John R. Adams, Clarence G. 
Osborn; San Francisco State College, Edna Bock, Blanche Ellsworth, S. Ruth 
Witt-Diamant; Scripps College, William Manker; Shepherd State Teachers 
College, Sara H. Cree, Cletus D. Lowe; Shurtleff College, Carl A. Dauten; 
Simmons College, Wilfrid E. Playfair; University of South Dakota, Helen 
Cooledge, Warren M. Lee, Mary Lyle; Stanford University, Thomas Addis; 
Swarthmore College, Helen M. Campbell, Richard S. Cructhfield, Frank C 
Pierson, Alfred J. Swan; Syracuse University, Caldwell B Foos, Heberto 
Lacayo; Temple University, Patricia J. Collins; Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, A. P. McDonald, A. Doyle Reed, Simon Share, Dean W. 
Stebbins, William B. Whitney; Texas Christian University, Alvord L. Boeck, 
Josiah Combs, Haldeen Braddy, J. R. Maceo, L. T. Miller, Jr., Clifton Oliver, 
Jr.; Texas Technological College, L. Moffitt Cecil, Jr., James H. Cross; Uni- 
versity of Texas, Abram Bergson, Charles T. Stone; Tulane University of 
Louisiana, Thomas T. Earle; Villanova College, Emile Amelotti, Edward L 
Haenisch; Virginia State College for Negroes, Edna M. Colson, W. Alonzo 
Hamilton, Louise S. Hunter, Mary E. V. Hunter, James W. Redden, Walter 
N. Ridley, Joseph Trotter, Douglass R. Turner; Washburn College, Stanley 
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Alexander; Washington College, Wilbur J. Robinson, Florence Snodgrass; 
Central Washington College of Education, Juanita Davies, Dorothy Dean, 
Helen M. Elworthy, Amanda Hebeler, William T. Stephens, Margaret Steven- 
son, Alva E. Treadwell; State College of Washington, Lewis Buchanan, 
Delbert C. Miller; Washington University, Benjamin E. Youngdahl; Welles- 
ley College, Esther Aberdeen, Cécile de Banke, Gabriella Bosano, Mary L. 
Coolidge, Howard Hinners, Marjorie H. Ilsley, Helen T. Jones, Edith Mel- 
cher, Virginia Onderdonk, Nicolette Pernot, T. Hayes Procter, Francoise 
Ruet; West Virginia State College, Muriel Fawcett, Robert E. King; West 
Virginia University, Julius Cohen; Westminster College (Pennsylvania), 
Harold J. Brennan, Donald O. Cameron, B. B. Holder, E. Donald Lawrence, 
Donald C. Matthews, Glenn J. Taylor; Willamette University, George M. 
McLeod, Murco Ringnalda; College of William and Mary (Williamsburg), 
Joseph McG. Bottkol, Albert L. Delisle, Lloyd A. Doughty, Edgar M. Fol- 
tin, Thomas Pinckney, Arthur H. Ross, Allan B. Sly; Winthrop College, Frank 
E. Harrison, Ernest Kanitz, Opal T. Rhodes; University of Wisconsin, Hans 
H. Reese; University of Wyoming, Mary Coughlin, Verne Varineau. 


Junior 


Kent State University, Raymond K. Moran; University of New Mexico, 
Edith S. Blessing, Alan Swallow; Rutgers University, A. Thomas Veltre; St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College, Carrie B. Fish; Virginia State College for Ne- 
groes, Alfred O. Hosley, William R. Simms; Central Washington College of 
Education, Elizabeth Hosking, Fanchon M. Yeager; Washington University, 
Elbert L. Hooker; West Virginia University, James M. Wells; Not in Ac- 
credited Institutional Connection, Mary E. Jenkins (M.S., Pennsylvania State 
College), New Windsor, Md., Constance M. Syford (Graduate work, Yale 
University), Lincoln, Nebr.; William Waks (Graduate work, The City Col- 
lege, New York), New Windsor, Md. 


Members Elected 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of 130 
Active and 9 Junior Members as follows: 


Active 


Albany Medical College, Byron B. Clark; Atlanta University, Oran W. 
Eagleson, Burwell T. Harvey; Ball State Teachers College, Floy Hurlbut; 
Bowling Green State University, Melvin B. Cox, Lewis F. Manhart, Conwell 
J. Poling; Brooklyn College, Salvador Dinamarca; Brown University, 
J. Sutherland Frame; University of Buffalo, Israel I. Efros, Annemarie M. 
Sauerlander; Catholic University of America, John L. Brown, Robert H. 
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Connery; University of Chicago, N. C. Leites, Norman E. Steenrod; University 
of Cincinnati, Arthur H. Knebel; The Citadel, Karl H. Koopman; The City 
College (New York), William G. Crane; Coe College, Max Lederer; Colby 
College, Alfred K. Chapman; University of Detroit, René Rochon; Dillard 
University, Nathaniel Stewart; Duquesne University, Francis R. Preveden; 
Franklin and Marshall College, J. N. Schaeffer; Furman University, Gwen- 
dolen W. Reed, Ruby Simpson; George Peabody College for Teachers, Maycie 
K. Southall; Hamilton College, William M. Carruth, Willard B. Marsh, John 
R. Mattingly, William Sloane; University of Hawaii, T. Blake Clark, Willard 
H. Eller, Stewart C. Wilcox; Howard University, Victor J. Tulane; Hunter 
College, Helen V. Downey, Anders Emile; Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Millard P. Binyon, C. R. Glaves; University of Illinois, Lucien M. Hanks, Jr., 
Robert Serber; Iowa State College, Edward D. Allen; Kansas State College, 
Frank Byrne, Lester O. Gilmore; Kent State University, Nina S. Humphrey; 
Louisiana State University, John P. Fraim, Jr.; University of Louisville, J. N. 
Lott, Jr.; University of Maine, Leslie F. Smith; Marietta College, Demetrios 
E. Theodore; Mars Hill College, Robert L. Moore; Mary Baldwin College, 
Andrew J. Mahler; Michigan State College, Marion S. Hillhouse, Helen A. 
Ludwig, Evelyn Mansfield, John A. Young, Jr.; Mississippi State College, 
Arthur Ollivier; Montana State University, Ludvig G. Browman, Lucile 
Speer; Mt. Holyoke College, Frederick H. Cramer; University of Nebraska, 
Margaret Cannell; University of New Mexico, Katherine Simons; New York 
University, Robert Hoppock; University of North Carolina, Harry D. Bruner; 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Harriet Naumann; 
Northwestern University, Esson McD. Gale; Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Idress Cash, Marian P. Runk; Oklahoma State Teachers 
College (Southeastern), John W. Morris; Oregon State College, Gilbert L. 
Gifford, Donald P. Rogers; University of Oregon, Lawrence Hartwig; University 
of Pennsylvania, Reavis Cox; University of Pittsburgh, William H. Ford; 
College of Puget Sound, Frank G. Williston; Reed College, Frank Munk, Cecilia 
E. Tenney; St. Lawrence University, Seymour G. Link; Skidmore College, 
Elizabeth A. Moshier, Theresa Ogonowski, Margaret Paulding, Elizabeth C. 
Swingle; Springfield College, Seth Arsenian; Susquehanna University, Har- 
vey A. Heath; Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Daniel Brawley, 
John T. Murchison; Texas Christian University, Frank W. Hogan; Texas 
College of Arts and Industries, J. A. Rickard; University of Utah, Hector H. 
Lee; Virginia State College for Negroes, William T. Carter; Washington 
College, Frederick W. Dumschott, J. S. William Jones; Washington and Lee 
University, Foster Mohrhardt, William W. Pusey; Central Washington College 
of Education (Ellensburg), Hubert S. Coffey, O. H. Holmes, Jr., Tennie Johan- 
son, Edmund L. Lind, Donald E. MacRae, A. Jackson Mathews, Helen 
Michaelsen, W. Grafton Nealley, Oliver W. Nelson, Wilfrid Newschwander, 
Harold W. Quigley, Emil Samuelson, Reginald Shaw, Mary Simpson, Selden 
Smyser, George Sogge, Milton Steinhardt, Donald H. Thompson; Wayne 
University, Edward G. Eriksen, Thomas L. Patterson, Robert C. Turner; 
College of William and Mary (Williamsburg), Olive M. Stone; University of 
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Wisconsin, Edmund D. Ayres, Gladys B. Bassett, Gladys L. Borchers, James 
M. Dorrans, Stephen C. Kleene, J. Murray Lee, Thomas C. McCormick, 
Julian E. Mack, Villiers W. Meloche, Roland K. Meyer, James S. Parker, 
Stella T. Patton, Albert J. Riker, Harry Steenbock; Yale University, Eugene 
V. Rostow. 


Transfers from Junior to Active 


University of Alabama, Bruce Futhey; Drake University, Jean DeC. Neal; 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Marcella M. Gilrain. 


Junior 


University of Connecticut, Jack W. Broucek; Hunter College, Edward D. 
Reyuolds; University of Illinois, Madelyn Womack; State University of Iowa, 
Paul F. Nemenyi; Virginia State College for Negroes, Earl C. Clay; Not in 
Accredited Institutional Connection, Samuel S. Ericsson (A.B., University of 
Kansas), Detroit, Mich.; James A. Fennell (Graduate work, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America), Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles R. Gilbert (Graduate 
work, University of Kansas), Bluefield, W. Va.; Helen K. Wallace (A.M.., 
New York University), Hempstead, N. Y. 
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Chicago, Ill., Regional Meeting, 1 
105, 3 395 

City College (New York), The, 
Committee A Statement, 3 369 


| 


INDEX 1940 


Cole, Arthur C., A Hundred Years 
of Mount Holyoke College, 2 265 

College Charts Its Course, The, R. 
F. Butts (BR), 3 410 

College English Association, The, 
4 534 

Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege Faculty, Democracy and Educa- 
tion in the Current Crisis, 5 631 

Committee, —s for 1940, 1 126; 
—Reports, —A, Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, W. T. Laprade, Chm., 1 
35; —G, Author-Publisher Con- 
tracts, J. M. Cormack, Chm., 2 237; 
Nominating—, R. H. Shryock, Chm., 
4491; —O, Organization and Policy, 
W. W. Cook, Chm., 4496, 5 575; —T, 
Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government, 
P. W. Ward, Chm., 2171 

Communications, Bethel Nelson, 2 
270; Roscoe Pound, 5 653; S. S. 
Visher, 5 654 

Connecticut, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 3 403, 4 504 

Constitution, 1 116; —al Amend- 
ments, Proposed by Committee O, 4 
496, 5 575 

Cook, Walter W., Organization and 
Policy, Report of Committee O, 
—Chm., 4 496, 5 575 

Cornell Tradition: Freedom and 
Responsibility, The, Carl Becker, 4 
509 

Cornell University, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 4 505 

Council, Nominees, ¢ 491, 5 570; 
—Record, Spring Meeting, 3 395, 5 
657; Winter Meeting, 2 273 


D 


Dean Looks at Democracy in Col- 
lege Government, A, J. E. Grinnell, 3 
358 
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Defense, National Coordinating 
Committee on Education and, 4 534 

Deibler, Frederick S., Time to Take 
Stock, Editorial, 5 669 

Democracy and Education in the 
Current Crisis, Teachers College Fac- 
ulty, Columbia University, 5 631 

DePauw University, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 1 108 

Des Moines, Iowa, Regional Meet- 
ing, 4 504 

Dewey, John, Freedom and Cul- 
ture (BR), 1 92 

Dixon, Evalyn, Committee A State- 
ment, West Virginia University, 3 315 


Eaton, Clement, Freedom of 
Thought in the Old South (BR), 4 525 

Eaton, Horace A., reviewer (see 
General Reading in Education) 

Editorial, R. E. Himstead, 4 540; 
F. S. Deibler, 5 669 

Emory University, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 1 108 

Evaluation of Faculty Services, /. 
L. Kandel, 4 452 

Executive Committee System at 
the University of Michigan, The, C. 
D. Thorpe, Committee T Sympo- 
sium, 2 201 


F 


Faculty-Administration Relations, 
A President’s View of, C. E. Wild- 
man, 3 350 

Faculty, Evaluation of—Services, 
I. L. Kandel, 4 452 

Fay, Eliot G., Shall I Accept? 2 224 

Federal Income Tax Returns in 
1940, 1 68 

Frederick, Md., Regional Meeting, 
4 504, 5 621 

Freedom and Culture, John Dewey 
(BR), 1 92 
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Freedom of Inquiry and Expres- 
sion, ed., E. P. Cheyney (BR), 2 255 

Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South, Clement Eaton (BR), 4 525 

From School to College, L. B. Hale 
(BR), 1 96 


G 


Garodnick, I. O., and L. E. Hinkle, 
Reading Knowledge Requirements 
and a Translation Service (BR), 4 529 

Geese in the Forum, L. E. Watkin 
(BR), 4 532 

General Reading in Education, ed., 
W. S. Gray (BR), 5 646 

General Secretary, Report of, R. 
E. Himstead, 1 55 

Georgia State Women’s College, 
Chapter Activities, 4 506 

Gilbert, Horace N., The Executive 
Council Plan of Administrative Or- 
ganization at California Institute of 
Technology, Committee T Sym- 
posium, 2 190 

Goodykoontz, Colin B., reviewer 
(see Studies in Early Graduate Educa- 
tion) 

Gray, William S., ed., General 
Reading in Education (BR), 5 646 

Grinnell, John Erle, A Dean Looks 
at Democracy in College Govern- 
ment, 3 358 


H 


Hale, Lincoln B., From School to 
College (BR), 1 96 

Hambidge, Gove, New Aims in 
Education (BR), 4 523 

Hepburn, William M., Associate 
Secretary, 4 503 

Higher Learning in Time of Crisis, 
R. E. Himstead, Editorial, 4 540 

Himstead, Ralph E., Higher Learn- 
ing in Time of Crisis, Editorial, ¢ 540; 
Report of General Secretary, 1 55 
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Hinkle, L. E., and I. O. Garodnick, 
Reading Knowledge Requirements 
and a Translation Service (BR), 4 529 

Hughes, J. M., reviewer (see Pref- 
ace to an Educational Philosophy) 

Hundred Years of Mount Holyoke 
College, A, A. C. Cole (BR), 2 265 

Huntington, W. Va., Regional 
Meeting, 3 396 

Hurt, Peyton, Review of a Review 
( Teaching with Books), 3 408 


I 


Illinois Normal University, South- 
ern, Chapter Activities, ¢ 506 

Illinois Teachers Colleges, Chapter 
Activities, 1 108 

Improvement of Instruction, The, 
C. C. Neet, 2 233 

Income Tax Returns in 1940, Fed- 
eral, 1 68 

Inflation in the Endowed Colleges, 
Anonymous, 5 591 

Ingraham, Mark H., Super-Sleep, 
A Form of Academic Somnambulism, 
Annual Meeting Address, 1 13; 
Visits to Chapters, J 112 

Iowa Conference of University 
Professors, Regional Meeting, 1 107, 
3 398 

Iowa State College, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 3 403, 5 624 

Iowa, State University of, Chapter 
Activities, 3 404 


J 


James, Roy A., Committee A State- 
ment, University of South Carolina, 4 
476 

Johnson, Burges, reviewer (see 
Geese in the Forum and New Aims in 
Education) 


K 


Kandel, I. L., Evaluation of Fac- 
ulty Services, 4 452 


INDEX 1940 


Kansas State Teachers College 
(Pittsburg), Chapter Activities, 1 109 

Kansas, University of, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 1 109 

Kent State University, 
Activities, 1 109 

Key Reporter, The, quoted, 2 253 

Kraus, Arthur James, Committee 
A Statement, The City College (New 
York) 3 369 


Chapter 


L 


Lancaster, H. Carrington, Memo- 
ries and Suggestions, Annual Meeting 
Address, 2 217 

Laprade, W. T., Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, Report of Committee A, 
—Chm., 1 35 

Lewis, Florence 
Treasurer, 1 65 

Lincoln, Nebr., Regional Meeting, 
5 623 


P., Report of 


M 


Macelwane, James B., Place of the 
Association in a Catholic University, 
3 364 

Marshall College, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 1 109 

Maryland, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 1 110 

Mason, Carleton D., Adaptations 
of Instruction to Individual Differ- 
ences in the Preparation of Teachers 
in Normal Schools and Teachers 
Colleges (BR), 5 650 

Mayerson, H. S., Address of Wel- 
come, Annual Meeting, J 11 

McConnell, T. R., reviewer (see 
From School to College) 

Member, —s Deceased during 
1939, 1 149; —ship, Distribution of — 
and Record of Chapter Officers, 1 133; 
Record of—, 1 152; —Records, 5 629; 
Nominations and Elections, 1 153, 2 
295, 3 418, 4 549, 5 672 
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Memories and Suggestions, H. C. 
Lancaster, Annual Meeting Address, 2 
217 

Michigan, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 1 110; The Executive 
Committee System at the—, C. D. 
Thorpe, Committee T Symposium, 2 
201 

Missouri Conference of University 
Professors, Regional Meeting, 3? 398 

Montana State University, Com- 
mittee A Statement, 1 73, 5 602 

Mount Holyoke College, A Hun- 
dred Years of, A. C. Cole (BR), 2 265 


N 


National Coordinating Committee 
on Education and Defense, 4 534 

Neet, Claude C., The Improvement 
of Instruction, 2 233 

Nelson, Bethel, Communication, 2 
270 

New Adventures in Democracy, 
Ordway Tead (BR), 4 527 

New Aims in Education, Gove 
Hambidge (BR), 4 523 

New Hampshire, University of, 
Chapter Activities, 1 111, 2241, 5 624 

New Jersey State Teachers College 
(Newark), Chapter Activities, 2241 

New Mexico State College, Chap- 
ter Activities, 1 111 

New Mexico, University of, Chap- 
ter Activities, 5 624 

New York City, Regional Meeting, 
2 237 

New York Times, quoted, 3 378, 
379 

Nixon, H. C., reviewer (see Free- 
dom of Thought in the Old South) 

Nominating Committee, Report of, 
4491 

Norman, Okla., Regional Confer- 
ence, 3 399 
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North Carolina State 
Chapter Activities, J 111 

North Carolina, Woman’s College 
of the University of, Chapter Activi- 
ties, 4 507 

Northwestern University, Chapter 
Activities, 3 404, 5 625 


College, 


Oklahoma, University of, Chapter 
Activities, J 111 

Omaha, University of, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 5 628 

Oregon State College, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 4 507 

Organization and Policy, Report of 
Committee O, W. W. Cook, Chm., 4 
496, 5 575 


P 


Padelford, Frederick M., The Ad- 
ministrative Code of the University 
of Washington, Committee T Sym- 
posium, 2 212 

Pan American Union, Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the, L. S. Rowe, 1 113 

Payne, W. E., Committee A State- 
ment, Simpson College, 5 607 

Peril in Academe, Anonymous, 4 
461 

Phillips, Paul C., Committee A 
Statement, Montana State Univer- 
sity, 1 73 

Place of the Association in a Catho- 
lic University, J. B. Macelwane, 3 364 

Place and Function of Faculties in 
College and University Government, 
Report of Committee T, P. W. Ward, 
Chm., 2171; Symposium: The Ad- 
ministrative Code of the University 
of Washington, F. M. Padelford, 2 
212; The Executive Committee Sys- 
tem at the University of Michigan, C. 
D. Thorpe, 2 201; The Executive 
Council Plan of Administrative Or- 
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ganization at the California Institute 
of Technology, H. N. Gilbert, 2 190; 
Departmental Organization at the 
University of Wisconsin, W. F 
Twaddell, 2 196 

Pound, Louise, The A. A. U. P. and 
the A. A. U. W., Annual Meeting 
Address, 3 361 

Pound, Roscoe, 
5 653 

Preface to an Educational Philoso- 
phy, J. B. Berkson (BR), 3 413 

President’s View of Faculty-Ad- 
ministration Relations, A, C. E. Wild- 
man, 3 350 

Professional Ethics for College 
Teachers, E. P. Chase, 4 441 

Proposals for Educational Change, 
E. H. Wilkins, 3 383 

Publications Received, 1 
414, 4 532 

Pullman, Wash., Regional Meeting, 
2 238 


Communication, 


100, 3 


R 


Reading Knowledge Requirements 
and a Translation Service, L. E. 
Hinkle and I. O. Garodnick (BR), 4 
529 

Regional Meetings, Atlantic City, 
N. J., 1 103; Aurora, N. Y., 4 504; 
Bowling Green, Ohio, 5 621; Chicago, 
Ill., 7 105, 3 395; Des Moines, Iowa, 
4 504; Frederick, Md., 4 504, 5 621; 
Huntington, W. Va., 3 396; Iowa 
Conference of University Professors, / 
107, 3 398; Lincoln, Nebr., 5 623; 
Missouri Conference of University 
Professors, 3 398; New York City, 2 
237; Norman, Okla., 3 399; Pull- 
man, Wash., 2 238; Terre Haute, 
Ind., 3401; Vermillion, S. Dak., 5 623; 
Washington, D. C., 2 239 

Report of the Commission on 
Graduate Medical Education (BR), 
5 648 


INDEX 1940 


Representatives of the Association, 
1 132, 3 406, 5 629 

Review of a Review (Teaching with 
Books), Peyton Hurt, 3 408 

Robinson, J. William, The Case for 
Attending Your Convention, 5 642 

Rochester, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 5 628 

Rogers, Lester B., reviewer (see 
Adaptations of Instruction to Indi- 
vidual Differences, etc.) 

Rowe, L. S., Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Pan American Union, 1 113 

Russell, Bertrand, Committee A 
Statement, The City College (New 
York), 3 374; Letter and Editorials 
regarding—, reprinted, 3 378 

Ryan, W. C., Studies in Early 
Graduate Education (BR), 1 94 


Saturday Review of Literature, 
The, quoted, 3 380 

School and Society, quoted, 3 383, 
5 642 

Shall I Accept? E. G. Fay, 2 224 

Simpson College, Committee A 
Statement, 5 607 

Skidmore College, 
tivities, 3 404 

Smith College, Chapter Activities, 
3 405 

Social Science Abstracts, 4 534 

South Carolina, University of, Com- 
mittee A Statement, 4 476 

Southern California, University of, 
Chapter Activities, 2 241 

Studies in Early Graduate Educa- 
tion, W. C. Ryan (BR), 1 94 

Super-Sleep, A Form of Academic 
Somnambulism, M. H. Ingraham, 
Annual Meeting Address, 1 13 

Swarthmore College, 1921-1939, 
Frank A-ydelotie, 2 243 


Chapter Ac- 


T 


Teacher Education, ¢ 538 

Teaching with Books, Harvie Brans- 
comb (BR), 2 262 

Tead, Ordway, New Adventures in 
Democracy (BR), 4 527 

Terre Haute, Ind., Regional Meet- 
ing, 3 401 

Texas, University of, Chapter Ac 
tivities, 1 111 

Thorpe, Clarence D., The Execu- 
tive Committee System at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Committee T 
Symposium, 2 201 

Time to Take Stock, F. S. Deitbler, 
Editorial, 5 669 

To Think or Not to Think, Robert 
Withington, 5 583 

Trainor, Joseph C., Committee A 
Statement, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, 4 471 

Treasurer, Report of, F. P. Lewis, 1 
65 

Twaddell, W. F., Departmental 
Organization at the University of 
Wisconsin, Committee T Sympo- 
sium, 2 196 


Vermillion, S. Dak., Regional 
Meeting, 5 623 

Vermont, University of, Chapter 
Activities, 3 406 

Visher, Stephen S., Communica 
tion, 5 654 


Ww 


Wadepuhl, Walter, Committee A 
Statement, West Virginia University, 
3 315 

Ward, Paul W., Place and Function 
of Faculties in College and University 
Government, Report of Committee 
T, —Chm., 2 171 

Washington College of Education, 
Central—, Committee A Statement, 
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4 471; Western—, Statement by 
Chairmen of Committees A and B, 
§ 619 

Washington, D. C., Regional Meet- 
ing, 2 239 

Washington Office, 4 503 

Washington, The Administrative 
Code of the University of, F. M. 
Padelford, Committee T Symposium, 
2212 

Watkin, Lawrence Edward, Geese 
in the Forum (BR), 4 532 

Weaver, David Andrew, reviewer 
(see The College Charts Its Course) 

West Virginia University, Commit- 
tee A Statement, 3 315 

Western Washington College of 
Education, Statement by Chairmen 
of Committees A and B, 5 619 
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Whitworth College, Chapter Ac- 
tivities, 1 112 

Wildman, Clyde E., A President’s 
View of Faculty-Administration Re- 
lations, 3 350 

Wilkins, Ernest H., Proposals for 
Educational Change, 3 383 

Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges, 
Chapter Activities, 3 406 

Wisconsin, Departmental Organi- 
zation at the University of, W. F. 
Twaddell, Committee T Symposium, 
2 196 

Withington, Robert, reviewer (see 
A Hundred Years of Mount Holyoke 
College); To Think or Not to Think, 
5 583 

Wright, reviewer 


Quincy, (see 


Freedom of Inquiry and Expression) 


ACADEMIC VACANCIES AND TEACHERS AVAILABLE 


Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


The Association is glad to render service to appointing 
officers and teachers by publishing the information below. 
The officers of the Association can, however, take no re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a register or for making a 
selection among applicants. It is optional with the ap- 
pointing officer or the applicant to publish the address 
in the announcement or to use a key number. In the 
latter case those interested should send their letters of 


application to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Teachers Available 


Chemistry: Man, 27, married. Ph.D. from outstanding institution. 
Foreign study on fellowship. Publications in physical chemistry. 
Broad training and interests qualify for liberal arts college. Now 
teaching successfully at such an institution. A 1815 


Classical Languages, Philology of English: Man, married, Ph.D. Has 
had wide experience teaching courses in Latin, Greek, Ancient History, 
and the English language (growth and structure). Desires change of 
position. A 1816 


Education: Man, 37, married, Ph.D. Experience in public school, high 
school, college, "and graduate level. Administrative, teaching, and 
research experience. Special emphasis on the impact of current prob- 
lems on education. Have done counselling work. Employed. De- 
sire a more favorable permanent location. Would consider administra- 
tive work. A 1817 


Education, Latin: Man, Ph.D. Extensive secondary, college, and uni- 
versity experience; specialty, method and direction of practice teach- 
ing. Publications. Available for permanent position, lectureship, or 
extension work. A 1818 


English: Man, 43, married, Ph.D. Foreign travel and study, publica- 
tions, research; 20 years’ college teaching. Desires change: profes- 
sorship or chairmanship. A 1819 


English: Man, 35, married, Ph.D. Now Associate Professor in state 
university. Publications include books, articles, and poems. Fields: 
American literature and literary criticism; have also given under- 
graduate and graduate work in composition, the Elizabethan drama, 
and the Novel. Twelve years of University experience. Desire bet- 
ter position. A 1820 
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English: Man, 35, married. Ph.D., Harvard. Does not approve of 
resident James Bryant Conant’s overemphasis on research; vitally 
interested in students; publications in PMLA and elsewhere. Phi 
Beta Kappa. Seven years of university teaching. Excellent recom- 
mendations. Desires change. A 1821 


English: Nineteenth century and Contemporary Literature: | Man, 
married, Ph.D. Study and travel abroad. Publications. Twenty 
years’ college experience. Now employed, but desires change. Would 
also consider a Summer Session appointment. A 1822 


Fine Arts: Woman, 41, M.A., graduate work at Columbia and Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Two years’ experience teaching History of Art, 
Art Appreciation in southern college; 9 years as Assistant to Director 
of Art iceeun in eastern woman's college. Publications; excellent 
references. A 1823 


German: Man, 35, Ph.D. 12 years’ teaching experience in college and 
university. Travel and study abroad. Numerous articles. Now 
teaching but desires change. A 1824 


History, European, and American: One or two courses only, college 
level, mornings only, New York area. Man, 49. Columbia, M.A. 
Experienced. A 1825 


History, European, and English: Man, 41, married, Ph.D., Harvard, 
1929. Fourteen years’ university experience. Has taught wide 
variety of courses; special qualifications in 18th and 19th centuries 
and in social and economic history. Two years’ study and travel in 
Europe. Several publications. A 1826 


Latin, Greek, Italian: Man, 27, doctorate, University of Padova, Italy, 
excellent references, full or part-time teaching. A 1827 


Romance Philology (French, Italian, Spanish): Man, M.A., Ph.D., 
Harvard, 1940. 10 years’ teaching experience in colleges. A 1828 


Offers Colleges and their Staff Members 


Collective Insurance Contracts 
Individual Life Insurance Policies 
Retirement Annuities 


Twenty-one years’ experience in adapting policies 
to requirements of the college world. 


SOUND ECONOMICAL CONVENIENT 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 


OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. 
Issued four times a year. $3.00. 

A Free College in a Free State—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting, 1940. Addresses by His Excellency, Hu Shih, Clarence = Streit, 
Stephen Duggan, Willard ¢ Rappleye, Byron 8. Hollins head, James P. 
Baxter, Charles E. Diehl, J. W. Lowes, Fred Pierce Corson. Annual Re- 

ports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March 1940.) $1.50. 

The Knachen Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln pon — a 
tative and critical study of the development of American coll — 
education which gives new L peragectice to the much disc problems of of 
higher education today. Macmillan Company, New York. 


Teaching with Books—A Study of Coneep Libraries by Harvie aA 


Association of American 
Association, Chicago. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jone. 
Questions used in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, 
Modern Languages, Comparative Literature, Philosophy, Art and ‘Arche. 
ology. Analytical comment; complete sample examinations. Single 
copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10. 00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. 

eport of a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of 

American Colleges. 434 pages. $2.50. 

College Music by Randall hompson. Report of an investigation of non- 
professional offerings 3 typical selected institutions under a subvention 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


$2.50. 

Architectural Planning of the American College Pd J. Fredrick Larson and 
Archie M. Palmer. The McGraw-Hill Boo Com any, New Tess. $2.00. 
Descriptive circular including additional titles iled on + 

Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ew York, and American Library 


JUST PUBLISHED— 
THE BACKGROUND FOR 


COLLEGE TEACHING 


BY LUELLA COLE 


Of the great number of men and women preparing for a teaching career in 
the college field, few possess more than a vague general knowledge of what 
is involved in such a career. This book—based upon innumerable research 
projects and the work of eminent authorities—is the first to supply them 
with a background for their life’s work. 


Here is a complete discussion of the problems of college life and college ad- 
ministration; the adolescent student, his preparation or lack of it, his study 
habits; various classroom methods, testing, examinations, and marks; the 
vocational opportunities in college teaching, its economic aspects and the 
preparation it requires. 


For the young man or woman who is preparing to teach in college, The Back- 
ground for College Teaching is an invaluable guide; for the college professor 
or instructor with experience, it is a handbook of important facts and figures 
on college life, college students, and college instruction. 


614 pp., $3.50 postpaid 
Address all orders to Dept. A 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 
232 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


SIGNIFICANT PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Junior College Journal. Edited by Water C. Exits. Only national periodical 
devoted exclusively to the rapidly expanding junior college movement. Nine 
issues, September to May inclusive. Approximately 700 pages. $3.00 per year. 

American Junior Colleges. Edited by Watter C. Exits. A standard reference 
work. Includes types of junior colleges; historical development; present 
status; accreditation standards and practices; institutional exhibits for 494 
accredited junior colleges giving information on organization, control, require- 
ments, expenses, staff, enrollment, curriculum, library, publications, equip- 
ment, administrative offices, etc. 595 pages. $3.50 per volume. 

Junior College Directory, 1941. Edited by Watter C. Extits. Location, ad- 
ministrative head, staff, enrollment, accreditation, etc., for approximately 600 
accredited and non-accredited junior colleges. Directory of related organiza- 
tions. Analysis of junior college growth and status. 32 pages. 35 cents. 

Twentieth Annual Meeting. Addresses and proceedings, Columbia, Missouri, Feb. 
29-March 2, 1940. 204 pages. 75 cenis 

The Next Twenty Years of the Junior College Movement. By Georce F. Zoox. 
16 pages. 10 cents. 

Athletic Practices in Junior Colleges. Committee report, Spencer F. Myers, 
Chairman. 12 pages. 10 cents. 

Junior College Sororities—Pro and Con. Six addresses and discussions. 16 pages. 
10 cents. 

Shall I Attend a Junior College? By Epwarp F. Mason. 16 pages. 5 cents each. 
1 cent each in lots of 25 or more. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
730 JACKSON PLACE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


